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This  is  a  practical  and  useful  work,  and  one  wliich 
the  inexcusable  ignorance  of  forms,  or  inattention  to  them, 
amon^  oiir  Scottish  clergy,  imperiously  called  for.  There 
are  two  duties  equally  incumbent  upon  a  clergyman  in 
the  discharge  of  his  important  office — that  of  teaching, 
and  that  of  enforcing  discipline — that  of  rightly  expound¬ 
ing  the  doctrines  of  religion,  and  that  of  maintaining  the 
constitution  of  the  church.  In  regard  to  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  former,  we  may  challenge  the  world  for  a 
body  of  clergymen  equally  com])etent  and  zealous  with 
our  own  ; — in  wdiat  regards  the  latter,  they  manage  mat¬ 
ters  after  a  more  slovenly  fashion.  The  root  of  this  evil 
lies  deep  in  the  church  ;  it  is  to  be  sought  in  the  earliest 
of  her  records  ;  its  consequences  have  been  most  ]>erni- 
clous  ;  and  the  exposition  of  both  is  a  matter  of  sufficient 
importance  to  justify  our  devoting  a  brief  space  to  the 
attempt. 

Tlie  excessive  zeal  of  our  earliest  reformers  was  more 
intent  ui»on  rooting  out  what  was  evil  in  the  church,  than 
upon  preserving  what  was  indispensable  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  her  integritv.  They  seem  almost  to  have  acted 
upon  the  principle,  that  their  only  duty  was  to  tear  away 
what  was  rotten,  and  that  Providence  would  interfere  to 
prevent  the  purer  materials  from  falling  asumler  under 
their  energetic  tugs.  The  line  of  conduct  necessarily 
emanating  from  such  views  was  actively  seconded  by  the 
intere.sted  spirit  of  the  barons.  An  impression  came  in 
a  short  time  to  prevail,  that  to  inculcate  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  was  the  whole  duty  of  the  minister,  and  that 
the  regular  conduct  of  the  church  courts,  according  to 
custom  and  statute,  was  a  matter  of  very  subordinate  im¬ 
portance.  The  sjiirit  infused  into  the  adherents  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  by  the  successive  attempts  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  to  introduce  Episcopacy,  added  to  the  inve¬ 
teracy  of  this  feeling.  A  deep,  practical  conviction  of 
feligioii  was  all  that  was  looked  for  either  in  the  clergy¬ 


man  or  in  the  layman — either  in  the  ruler  in  Israel,  or 
HI  liis  disciples.  It  is  to  this  circumstance  that  we  owe 
the  omission  of  even  the  most  superficial  instruction  in 
the  constitutional  theory  and  law  of  tlie  church,  in  a  sys~ 
tem  of  education  so  extensive  as  that  ]>rescribed  for  the 
c  ergymen  of  the  Scottish  persuasion  ;  and  we  may  hence 
*ic*^ount  tor  the  slovenly  manner  in  which  the  busine.ss 
ecclesiastical  judicatories  is  almost  unihirmly  car- 
on.  Ill  the  General  Assembly,  we  commonly  tind 
•ne  or  two  who  (like  Dr  Inglis,  or  the  late  Sir  Henry 
“iicrieff)  are  masters  of  the  forms  of  business  ;  but  in 
pie>byterie.s  we  seldom  meet  with  more  than  one  who 
‘‘'Is  even  a  smattering  of  this  indispensable  knowdedge, 
•Hi'l  that  one  is  uniformly  found  discharging  the  duties  of 
l're>l,ytery  clerk — an  oflicer  who,  nnavowedly  and  with- 
”Ht  ivsponsilnlity,  arbitrarily  contrids  and  directs  the 
pi’oceedings  of  the  wliole  court. 


The  consequences  of  this  want  of  a  practical  business 
education  are  evident  to  every  one  who  lias  had  his  atten¬ 
tion  called  to  the  ])rocecdings  in  our  church  courts.  To 
ignorance  or  neglect  of  the  forms  necessary  for  carrying 
on  judicial  business  in  a  regular  manner  we  are  to  attri¬ 
bute  the  melancholy  fact,  that  of  several  clerical  delin¬ 
quents  brought  before  the  General  Assembly,  not  one  has 
been  ousti'd  from  his  parish.  In  the  case  of  the  parish  of 
Dalton,  and  others  of  so  recent  a  date  as  to  render  it  ex¬ 
pedient  not  to  name  them,  ministers  of  the  most  debased 
and  immoral  character  have  been  enabled  to  retain  the 
emoluments  of  a  living,  and  to  deprive  their  parishioners 
of  the  power  of  obtaining  church  privileges  at  any  other 
liands  than  such  as  it  would  be  a  mockery  to  seek  them 
from,  solely  on  account  of  some  irregularities  in  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  their  proceedings.  We  allude  to  these  ex¬ 
amples — happily  of  rare  occurrence — because  they  are  cal¬ 
culated  to  ]dace  in  the  strongest  jioint  of  view  the  danger¬ 
ous  result  of  formal  irregularities.  It  is  in  matters  where 
presbyteries  are  called  upon  to  act  in  a  civil  capacity,  and 
where  an  appeal  lies,  not  to  the  superior  cburch  judicivto- 
ries,  but  to  the  Court  of  Session,  that  the  evil  consequences 
of  a  lax  observance  of  forms  have  been  most  severely  felt. 
The  civil  court  is  not  accustomed  to  make  allowance  for 
the  quiet,  easy  manner  in  which  its  ecclesiastical  subordi¬ 
nates  are  in  the  habit  of  going  to  work.  In  such  cases, 
the  negligence  of  the  presbytery  lias  not  only  been  found 
to  bear  hard  upon  the  pecuniary  interests  of  the  indivi¬ 
duals  concerned,  but  it  has,  to  onr  knowledge,  been  on 
several  occasions  wrested  to  the  purpose  of  grossly  calum¬ 
niating  the  ministers  of  the  church, — of  representing  them 
as  ojipressors,  when  they  had,  in  fact,  acted  most  leniently, 
although  in  forgetfulness  of  the  important  principle,  that 
in  a  country  blessed  with  regular  judicial  establishments, 
mere  forms  necessarily  grow  to  be  of  the  very  essence  of 
justice. 

How  these  imperfections  are  to  be  corrected,  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  considerable  difficulty.  There  is  a  just  suspicion 
entertained  on  the  part  of  the  cleri(.*al  members  of  our 
ecclesiastical  courts  when  any  lay  member  of  a  legal  pro¬ 
fession  speaks  to  a  point  of  form.  They  say,  truly,  that 
their  forms  differ  from  those  of  the  civil  courts.  Our 
only  grief  is,  that  they  do  not  habitually  maintain  their 
own  forms  in  opposition  to  those  of  civilians,  but  exhihit 
rather  an  entire  laxity  and  remissness.  In  order  to  bring 
about  a  better  stiite  of  things,  it  ought  to  be  deeply  im¬ 
pressed  on  the  minds  of  candidates  for  the  clerical  office — 
as  it  always  was  impressed  upon  them  by  one  of  the 
brightest  ornaments  of  the  church,  who  has,  not  long  ago, 
gone  down  to  his  grave,  full  of  years  and  full  of  honour. 
Sir  Henry  Moncrieff— that  they  are  not  only  called  upon 
to  perform  the  duties  of  preaching  and  visitation,  hut  the 
more  arduous,  and  not  less  important,  ones,  ol  acting  in 
prrsbvterie.s,  synods,  and  in  the  General  Assembly,  as 
judges  and  legislators.  Instead  of  wasting  so  much  time 
in  the  (  hurch  History  class,  it  would  Im^  of  the  highest 
importance  that  ev’ery  divinity  student  should  go  through 
a  I’ourse  of  ecclesiastical  law.  3  his  is  required  in  the 
Catlndic  church  from  every  one  who  aspires  to  become  a 
ruling  priest  (and  with  us  every  ordained  minister  is 
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such)  ;  and  it  is  also  required  from  every  candidate  for 
honours  in  the  Lutheran  church.  To  the  applicant  for 
a  license  to  preach  the  Gospel  there  ought  to  be  added  to 
the  trials  which  he  has  at  present  to  undergo,  a  series  of 
questions  in  ecclesiastical  law  and  discipline.  More  than 
one-half  of  the  questions  put  to  the  candidate  alter  the 
Presbytery  have  decided  that  his  gifts  and  acquirements 
lit  him  for  the  office  of  a  preacher,  hear  upon  his  acqui¬ 
escence  in,  and  attachment  to,  the  Presbyterian  form  of 
church  government ; — might  it  not  be  as  well  to  ascertain, 
beforehand,  whether  he  have  any  very  precise  or  definite 
ideas  of  the  nature  of  that  form  of  church  government  ? 
The  only  other  measure  that  occurs  to  us  as  likely  to  be 
of  advantage  in  this  point  of  view,  is  a  strict  exclusion  of 
all  unfledged  barristers  from  the  office  of  elder  in  the 
General  Assembly.  Care  is  taken  that  parochial  elders 
shall  be  men  of  staid^habits  and  experience  ;  why  is  not 
the  same  cai’e  taken  in  the  case  of  ruling  elders,  whose 
duties  are  so  much  more  arduous?  It  is  neither  for  profit 
nor  for  edification  to  see  the  benches  of  so  venerable  a 
senate  filled  with  raw  inexperienced  boys,  who,  unable 
to  get  their  mouths  opened  elsewhere,  scramble  in  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  making  a  speech.  An  advocate  can¬ 
not  be  appointed  a  sheriff  until  he  has  been  five  years 
practising  (or  attempting  to  practise)  at  the  bar;  and  is 
he,  who  is  unfit  to  act  as  a  subordinate  civil  judge,  fit  to 
act  as  a  supreme  ecclesiastical  judge  ? 

This  is  rather  a  disproportionately  long  introduction 
to  a  short  notice  of  a  small  volume,  but  the  topic  inte¬ 
rests  us,  and  we  felt  particularly  anxious  to  bring  it  be¬ 
fore  our  clerical  readers  at  tbis  season.  With  regard  to 
Dr  Hill’s  book,  it  is  brief,  clear,  and  satisfactory.  As 
an  institutional  work,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  improve 
it.  The  perusal  of  it  clearly  shows,  that  the  laxity  in  the 
observance  of  forms,  of  which  we  have  complained,  has 
not  been  occasioned  by  any  defect  in  the  structure  of  our 
church.  A  more  practical  and  judicious  constitutional 
theory  we  cannot  imagine.  Nothing  is  necessary  for  its 
perfection,  but  a  little  more  activity  and  intelligence  on 
the  point  of  their  public  duties  in  its  component  mem¬ 
bers.  Dr  Hill  has  shown  himself,  in  this  excellent  little 
manual,  a  worthy  son  of  a  worthy  father.  We  hope  ere 
long  to  receive  from  him  a  detailed  and  comprehensive 
system  of  our  “  ecclesiastical  polity.”  Ilis  style  is  con¬ 
cise  and  elegant ;  and  his  sentiments  in  matters  of  dis¬ 
cipline  (taking  the  word  in  its  most  limited  sense)  duly 
tempered  with  gentleness. 


The  Poetical  Works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart,  1 1  vols. 

18mo.  New  Edition.  Edinburgh.  Cadell  and  Co. 
1830. 

(Unpublished.) 

In  addition  to  the  extracts  we  gave  last  week  from  the 
forthcoming  new  edition  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  Poetical 
Works,  Ave  now  present  our  readers  Avith  the  dramatic 
sketch  entitled  “  MacDuff’s  Cross,”  Avhich,  though  it  Avas 
published  in  1823,  in  a  volume  of  Miscellanies  edited  by 
Mrs  Joanna  llaillie,  is  still  almost  as  good  as  manuscript, 
especially  in  Scotland,  Avhere  only  a  Aery  fcAV  copies  of 
the  volume  in  question  were  circulated.  “  MacDuff’s 
Cross”  is  founded  upon  the  history  of  the  Cross  and  Law 
of  Clan  Mac  Duff,  Avhich  is  giA  en  at  considerable  length 
in  the  “  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border.”  The  Cross 
was  a  place  of  refuge  to  any  person  related  to  the  Thane 
of  Fife  within  the  ninth  degree,  Avho,  having  commit¬ 
ted  homicide,  sought  shelter  at  tliis  sanctuary.  The 
Cross  itself  was  destroyed  at  the  Reformation  ;  but  the 
block  of  stone  Avhich  served  for  its  pedestal  is  still  in  ex¬ 
istence,  near  the  toAvn  of  Newburgh.  The  Dramatic 
Sketch,  Avithout  being  entitled  to  any  high  praise,  con¬ 
tains  several  interesting  passtages,  and,  on  the  Avhole,  is  | 
creditable  even  to  its  author  : 


Macduff’s  cross. 

PRELUDE. 

Nay,  smile  not.  Lady,  when  I  speak  of  witchcraft. 

And  say  that  still  there  lurks  amongst  our  glens  * 

Some  touch  of  strange  enchantment. — Mark  that  fragment 
I  mean  that  rough-heAvn  block  of  massive  stone,  °  ^ 

Placed  on  the  summit  of  tbis  mountain  pass, 
Commanding  prospect  Avide  o’er  field  and  fell, 

And  peopled  village  and  extended  moorland, 

And  the  Avide  ocetm  and  majestic  Tay, 

To  the  far  distant  Grampians. — Do  not  deem  it 
A  loosen’d  portion  of  the  neighbouring  rock. 

Detach’d  by  storm  and  thunder, — ’tAvas  the  pedestal 
On  Avhicb,  in  ancient  times,  a  Cross  AA^as  rear’d. 

Carved  o’er  Avitb  AA^ords  AAdiicb  foil’d  philologists; 

And  the  eA'ents  it  did  commemorate 
Were  dark,  remote,  and  undistinguisbable, 

As  AA'ere  the  mystic  characters  it  bore. 

But,  mark, — a  Avizard  born  on  Avon’s  bank. 

Tuned  but  his  harp  to  tbis  Avild  northern  theme. 

And,  lo  !  the  scene  is  balloAv’d.  None  shall  pass, 

Noav  or  in  after  days,  beside  that  stone, 

But  he  shall  haA^e  strange  visions ; — thoughts  and  Avords, 
That  shake,  or  rouse,  or  thrill  the  human  heart, 

Shall  rush  upon  his  memory  aa  ben  be  bears 
The  spirit-stirring  name  of  this  rude  symbol,— 
Oblivious  ages,  at  that  simple  spell. 

Shall  render  back  their  terrors  Avith  their  Avoes, 

Alas !  and  Avith  their  crimes — and  the  jnoud  pbantores 
Shall  moAT  Avith  step  familiar  to  liis  eye. 

And  accents  AA'bicb,  once  lieard,  the  ear  forgets  not. 
Though  ne’er  again  to  list  them.  Siddons,  tliine, 

Thou  matchless  Siddons  !  thrill  upon  our  ear ; 

And  on  our  eye  thy  lofty  Brother’s  form 
Rises  as  Scotland's  monarch.  —  But,  to  thee, 

Joanna,  AAdiy  to  thee  speak  of  such  visions? 

Thine  OAAni  Avild  Avand  can  raise  them. 

Yet  since  thou  Avilt  an  idle  tale  of  mine, 

Take  one  Avbicb  scarcely  is  of  AA’ortb  enough 
To  giA’e  or  to  AAntbhold. — Our  time  creeps  on, 

Fancy  groAAS  colder  as  the  silAx*ry  hair 
Tells  the  adA'ancing  AAnnter  of  our  life. 

But  if  it  be  of  Avorth  enough  to  please. 

That  Avortb  it  oaa’cs  to  her  Avbo  set  the  task  ; 

I  f  other Avise,  the  fault  rests  Avith  the  author. 

SCENE  I. 

The  summit  of  a  Pocky  Pass  near  to  IVewhuryh,  ohnut  firo 
miles  from  the  ancient  Abbey  of  Lindores,  in  Fife,  h 
the  centre  is  Macl)uff"s  Cross,  an  antique  Monument; 
and,  at  a  small  distance,  on  one  side,  a  Ckopd,  u'ilh  a 
Famjy  burning. 

Enter,  as  having  ascended  the  Pass,  Ninian  and  ai.d- 
HAVE,  Alonks  of  Lindores,  Ninian  crosses  himself  ond 
seems  to  recite  his  devotions — Waldhave  stands  tjuzimj 
on  the  prospect,  as  if  in  deep  contemplation, 

A^inian,  Here  stands  the  Cross,  good  brother,  consecrated 
By  the  bold  thane  unto  bis  patron  saint 
Magridius,  once  a  brother  of  our  bouse. 

Canst  thou  not  spare  an  ave  or  a  creed  ? 

Or  liath  the  steep  ascent  exhausted  you  ? 

You  trode  it  stoutly,  though  ’tAA'iis  rough  and  toilsome. 
iraldkave,  I  have  trod  a  rougher. 

Xin.  ^  On  the  Highland  Inllf- 

Scarcely  Avitbin  our  sea-girt  province  here, 

Unless  upon  the  Lomonds  or  Bennarty. 

Wald,  I  spoke  not  of  the  literal  path,  good  father. 

But  of  the  road  of  life  Avbich  I  baA^e  traA'ell’d, 

Pb’e  I  assumed  this  habit ;  it  AA^as  bounded. 

Hedged  in,  and  limited  by  earthly  jirospects, 

As  ours  beneath  Avas  closed  by  dell  and  thicket. 

Here  AA^e  see  Avide  and  far,  and  the  broad  sky, 

With  Avide  horizon,  opens  full  around. 

While  earthly  objects  dwindle.  Brother  Ninian, 

Fain  Avould  1  hope  that  mental  eleA'ation 
Could  raise  me  equalh’  o’er  Avorldly  thoughts. 

And  place  me  nearer  heaven. 

Kin,  ’Tis  good  morality. — But  yet  forget  not,  ^ 

That  though  aa’o  look  on  he.wen  from  this  high  eminc  > 
Yet  doth  the  Prince  of  all  the  airy  space. 

Arch  foe  of  man,  possess  the  realms  between.  . 

Wald,  Most  true,  good  brother  ;  and  men  may  oc  ** 
From  the  bright  heaven  they  aim  at,  ev’cn  because 
They  deem  themselA’es  secure  on’t. 
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Kin,  (ajler  a  pause. )  \  ou  do  gaze— 

Strangers  are  wont  to  do  so— on  the  prospect. 

Yon  is  the  Tay,  roll’d  down  from  Highland  hills, 

That  rests  his  waves,  after  so  rude  a  race, 

In  the  fair  plains  of  Gowrie — farther  westward, 
proud  Stirling  rises — yonder  to  the  east, 

Dundee,  the  gift  of  God,  and  fair  Montrose, 

And  still  more  northward  lie  the  ancient  towers— 
jrald.  OfEdzell. 

How  ?  know  you  the  towers  of  Edzell  ? 
jrald.  I’ve  heard  of  them. 

X},i.  Tlien  have  you  heard  a  tale, 

Which  when  he  tells,  the  peasant  shakes  his  head, 

\nd  shuns  the  mouldering  and  deserted  walls. 

Jl'ald.  Why,  and  by  whom,  deserted  ? 

Xin.  *  Long  the  tale— 

Enough  to  say  that  the  last  Lord  of  Edzell, 

Hold  I.ouis  Lindesay,  had  a  wife,  and  found— 
jrald.  Enough  is  said,  indeed — since  a  weak  woman, 
\v,  and  a  tempting  fiend,  lost  Paradise, 

W'hen  man  was  innocent. 

Xin,  They  fell  at  strife, 

]\ren  sav>  on  slight  occasion :  that  fierce  Lindesay 
Did  bend  his  sword  against  De  Berkeley’s  breast, 

And  that  the  lady  threw  herself  between  : 

That  then  De  Berkeley  dealt  the  Baron’s  death  wound. 
Enough,  that  from  that  time  De  Berkeley  bore 
A  spear  in  foreign  wars.  But,  it  is  said. 

He  hath  return’d  of  late;  and,  therefore,  brother. 

The  Prior  hath  ordain’d  our  vigil  here. 

To  watch  the  privilege  of  the  sanctuary. 

And  rights  of  Clan  MacDufF. 

JJ'ald.  What  rights  are  these  ? 

Xin.  ]\Iost  true  !  you  are  but  newly  come  from  Rome, 
And  do  not  know  our  ancient  usages. 

Know  then,  when  fell  Alacbeth  beneath  the  arm 
Of  the  predestined  knight,  unborn  of  woman. 

Three  boons  the  victor  ask’d,  and  thrice  did  Malcolm, 
Stooping  the  sceptre  by  the  Thane  restored. 

Assent  to  his  request.  And  hence  the  rule. 

That  first  when  Scotland’s  King  assumes  the  crown, 
MacDuff’s  descendant  rings  his  brow  with  it: 

And  hence,  when  Scotland’s  King  calls  forth  his  host, 
MacDutf ’s  descendant  leads  the  van  in  battle ; 

And  last,  in  guerdon  of  the  crown  restored, 
lied  with  the  blood  of  the  usurping  tyrant, 

Tl»e  right  was  granted  in  succeeding  time, 

That  if  a  kinsman  of  the  Thane  of  Fife 
Commit  a  slaughter  on  a  sudden  impulse, 

.^id  fly  for  refuge  to  this  Cross  Mac  Duff, 

For  the  Thane’s  sake  he  shall  find  sanctuary  ; 

For  here  must  the  avenge!‘’s  step  be  staid. 

And  here  the  panting  homicide  find  safety. 

frald.  And  here  a  brother  of  your  order  watches. 

To  the  custom  of  the  place  observed  ?— 

Xith  Even  so such  is  our  convent’s  holy  right. 

Since  Saint  Magridius, — blessed  be  his  memory 
tlid  by  a  vision  warn  the  Abbot  Eadmir.— 

And  chief  we  wiitch,  when  there  is  bickering 
Among  the  neighbouring  nobles,  now  most  likely 
I  rom  this  return  of  Berkeley  from  abroad. 

Having  the  Lindesay’s  blood*  upon  his  hand. 

a/d.  The  Lindesay,  then,  was  loved  among  his  friends? 

A  hi.  Honour’d  and  fear'd  he  was— but  little  loved; 
for  even  his  bounty  bore  a  show  of  sternness. 

"'^*®**  his  passions  waked,  he  was  a  Sathan 
Hi  wrath  and  injury. 

aid.  How  now,  Sir  Priest!  (^Vrcc///)— Forgive  me 
{recollecting  himself  )—\  was  dreaming 
an  old  baron,  who  did  bear  about  him 
ome  touch  of  your  Lord  Reynold. 

Am,  Lindesay’s  name,  my  brother, 

,  ijdecd  was  Reynold ;  and  methiiiks  moreover 
lat,  as  you  spoke  even  now,  he  would  have  spoken, 
rought  him  a  petition  from  our  convent  : 

®  granted  straight,  but  in  such  tone  and  manner, 
sJtint!  I  thought  myself  scarce  safe 
H  lay  roll’d  broad  between  us.  I  must  now 
^ato  the  chapel — meanwhile  the  watch  is  thine  ; 

l^*y  word,  the  hurrying  fugitive, 

*  louid  such  arrive,  must  here  find  sanctuary ; 

Mu  l^>\'vord,  the  tiery-paced  avenger 
C  t  bloody  course — e’en  as  swoln  Jordan 

^  waves,  soon  as  they  touch’d  the  fc^et 
hose  who  bore  the  ark. 


^f^ald.  Is  this  my  charge? 

A  in,  E  v’en  so  ;«-^nd  I  am  near,  should  chance  reouire  in6* 
At  midnight  I  relieve  you  on  your  watch. 

When  we  may  taste  together  some  refreshment ; 

I  have  cared  tor  it ;  and  for  a  flask  of  wine— 

There  is  no  sin,  so  that  we  drink  it  not 
Until  the  midnight  hour,  when  lauds  have  toll’d. 

Farewell  awhile,  and  peaceful  watch  be  with  you  !  ! 

[Exit  towards  the  chapeh 
Iraki.  It  is  not  with  me,  and  alas  !  alas  ! 

I  know  not  where  to  seek  it. — This  monk’s  mind 
Is  with  his  cloister  match’d,  nor  lacks  more  room. 

Its  petty  duties,  formal  ritual. 

Its  humble  pleasures  and  its  paltry  troubles, 
bill  up  his  round  of  life;  even  as  some  reptiles. 

They  say,  are  moulded  to  the  very  shape, 

And  all  the  angles  of  the  rockv  crevice, 

In  which  they  live  and  die.  But  for  myself, 

Retired  in  passion  to  the  narrow  cell. 

Couching  my  tired  limbs  in  its  rec/csses, 

So  ill-adapted  am  I  to  its  limits. 

That  every  attitude  is  agony— 

How  now!  what  brings  him  back? 

Re-enter  Ninian. 

Kin.  Look  to  your  watch,  my  brother ;— horsemen  come ; 
I  heard  their  tread  when  kneeling  in  the  chapel. 

Wald,  {looking  to  a  distance.)  My  thoughts  have  rapt  me 
more  than  thy  devotion. 

Else  had  I  heard  the  tread  of  distant  horses 
Farther  than  thou  couldst  hear  the  sacring-bell ; 

But  now  in  truth  they  come :— flight  and  pursuit 
Are  sights  I’ve  been  long  strange  to. 

^  Kin,  See  how  they  gallop  down  the  opposing  hill ! 

Yon  grey  steed  bounding  down  the  headlong  path, 

As  on  the  level  meadow ;  while  the  black. 

Urged  by  the  rider  with  his  naked  sword. 

Stoops  on  his  prey,  as  I  have  seen  the  falcon. 

Dashing  upon  the  heron. — Thou  dost  frown 
And  clench  thy  hand,  as  if  it  grasp’d  a  weapon  ? 

jrald,  ’Tis  but  for  shame  to  see  a  man  fly  thus 
While  only  one  pursues  him.— Coward,  turn  !— 

Turn  thee,  I  say  !  thou  art  as  stout  as  he. 

And  well  mayst  match  thy  single  sworil  with  his— 

Shame,  that  a  man  should  rein  a  steed  like  thee. 

Yet  fear  to  turn  his  front  against  a  foe  !— 

I  am  ashamed  to  look  on  them. 

Xin.  Yet  look  again, — they  quit  their  horses  now. 

Unfit  for  the  rough  path  : — the  fugitive 

Keeps  the  advantage  still.— They  strain  towards  us. 

Jrald.  I’ll  not  believe  that  ever  the  bold  Thane 
Rear’d  up  his  Cross  to  be  a  sanctuary 
To  the  base  coward,  who  shunn’d  an  equal  combat.— 
How’s  this? — that  look — that  mien — mine  eyes  grow 
dizzy  I  — 

Xin.  He  comes  i  thou  art  a  novice  on  this  watch  :  — 
Brother,  I’ll  take  the  word  and  speak  to  him. 

Pluck  down  thy  cowl ;— know,  that  we  spiritual  champions 
Have  honour  to  maintain,  and  must  not  seem 
To  quail  before  the  laity. 

[Waldhave  lets  down  his  cowl,  and  steps  hack. 

Enter  AIaurice  Berkeley. 

Kin,  Who  art  thou,  stranger?  speak  thy  name  and  pur¬ 
pose. 

Berk.  I  chiim  the  privilege  of  Clan  IVIacDuff. 

Aly  name  is  Alaurice  Berkeley,  and  my  lineage 
Allies  me  nearly  with  the  Thane  of  Fife. 

Xin.  Give  us  to  know  the  cause  of  sanctuary? 

Berk.  Let  him  show  it, 

\ gainst  whose  violence  I  claim  the  privilege. 

Enter  Lindesay,  with  his  sword  drawn.  JJc  rushes  at 
Berkeley  ;  Ninian  interposes. 

Xin.  Peace,  in  the  name  of  Saint  Magridius! 

Peace,  in  our  Prior’s  name,  and  in  the  name 
Of  that  dear  symbol,  which  did  purchase  peace 
And  gfM)d-will  towai’ds  man  !  I  do  command  thee 
To  sheathe  thy  sword,  and  stir  no  contest  here. 

Lin,  One  charm  I’ll  try  first. 

To  lure  the  craven  from  the  enchanted  circle 
Which  he  hath  harbour’d  in — Hear  you,  De  Berkeley, 

This  is  my  brother’s  sword — the  hand  it  arms 
Is  weapon’d  to  avenge  a  brother’s  death  :— 

If  thou  hast  heart  to  step  a  furlong  off. 

And  change  three  blows, — even  for  so  short  a  space 
As  these  good  men  may  say  an  ave-marie,— 
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So,  Heaven  be  good  to  me!  I  will  forgive  tliee 
Thy  deed  and  all  its  consequences. 

Berk,  Were  not  my  right  hand  fetter’d  by  the  thought 
That  slaying  thee  were  but  a  double  guilt 
In  which  to  steep  my  soul,  no  bridegroom  ever 
Stepp’d  forth  to  trip  a  measure  with  liis  bride 
More  joy  fully  than  f,  young  man,  would  rush 
To  meet  my  challenge. 

Lin,  He  quails,  and  shuns  to  look  upon  my  weapon, 
Yet  boasts  himself  a  Berkeley  ! 

Berk,  Lindesay,  and  if  there  were  no  deeper  cause 
For  shunning  thee  than  terror  of  thy  weapon. 

That  rock-hewn  Cross  as  soon  should  start  and  stir, 
Because  a  shepherd- boy  blew  horn  beneath  it. 

As  I  for  brag  of  thine. 

Nin,  I  charge  you  both,  and  in  the  name  of  Heaven, 
Breathe  no  defiance  on  this  sacred  spot. 

Where  Christian  men  must  bear  them  peacefully. 

On  pain  of  the  Church  thunders.  Calmly  tell 
Your  cause  of  difference ;  and,  Lord  Lindesay,  thou 
Be  first  to  speak  them. 

Lin,  Ask  the  blue  welkin — ask  the  silver  Tay, 

The  northern  Grampians— -all  things  know  my  wrongs; 
But  ask  not  me  to  tell  them,  while  the  villain. 

Who  wrought  them,  stands  and  listens  with  a  smile. 

Nin,  It  is  said— 

Since  you  refer  us  thus  to  general  fame— 

That  Berkeley  slew  thy  brother,  the  Lord  Louis, 

In  his  own  halls  at  Ldzell— 

Lin,  Ay,  in  his  halls — 

In  his  own  halls,  good  father,  that’s  the  word— 

In  his  own  halls  he  slew  him,  while  the  wine 
Pass’d  on  the  board  between  !  The  gallant  Thane, 

Who  wreak’d  Macbeth’s  inhospitable  murder. 

Bear’d  not  yon  Cross  to  sanction  deeds  like  these. 

Berk,  Thou  say’st  I  came  a  guest ! — I  came  a  victim, 

A  destined  victim,  train’d  on  to  the  doom 
His  frantic  jealousy  prepai*ed  for  me. 

He  fix’d  a  quan*el  on  me,  and  we  fought. 

Can  I  forget  the  form  that  came  between  us. 

And  perish’d  by  his  sword?  *Twas  then  I  fought 
For  vengeance, — until  then  I  guarded  life. 

But  then  I  sought  to  take  it,  and  prevail’d. 

Lin,  Wretch  I  thou  didst  first  dishonour  to  thy  victim. 
And  then  didst  slay  him  ! 

Berk,  There  is  a  busy  fiend  tugs  at  my  heart. 

But  I  will  struggle  with  it ! — Youthful  knight, 

My  heart  is  sick  of  war,  my  hand  of  slaughter; 

I  come  not  to  my  lordships,  or  my  land, 

But  just  to  seek  a  spot  in  some  cold  cloister. 

Which  I  may  kneel  on  living,  and,  when  dead. 

Which  may  suffice  to  cover  me. 

Forgive  me  that  I  caused  your  brother’s  <leath  ; 

And  I  forgive  thee  the  injurious  terms 
With  which  thou  taxest  me. 

Lin,  Take  worse  and  blacker. — Murderer,  adulterer  ! _ 

Art  thou  not  moved  yet  ? 

Berk,  Do  not  press  me  further. 

The  hunted  stag,  even  when  he  seeks  the  thicket, 
Compell’d  to  stand  at  bay,  grows  dangerous ! 
iVIost  true  thy  brother  perish’d  by  my  hand. 

And  if  you  term  it  murder— I  must  bear  it. 

Thus  far  my  patience  can  ;  but  if  thou  brand 
The  purity  of  yonder  martyr’d  saint, 

Whom  then  my  sword  bat  poorly  did  avenge. 

With  one  injurious  word,  come  to  the  valley. 

And  1  will  sln»w  thee  how  it  shall  be  answer’d  ! 

Nin,  This  lieat,  I^ord  Berkeley,  doth  but  ill  accord 
With  thy  late  pious  patience. 

Berk,  Father,  forgive,  and  let  me  stand  excused 
To  Heaven  and  thee,  if  patience  brooks  no  more. 

I  loved  this  lady  fondly — truly  loved — 

Loved  her,  and  was  beloved,  ere  yet  her  father 
Conferr’d  her  on  another.  While  she  lived, 

Fach  thought  of  her  was  to  my  soul  as  hallow’d 
As  those  I  send  to  Heaven  ;  and  on  her  grave, 

Her  bloody,  early  grave,  while  this  poor  hand 
C’an  hold  a  sword,  shall  no  one  cast  a  scorn. 

lAn,  Follow  me.  Thou  shalt  hear  me  call  the  adulteress 
By  her  right  name. — I’m  glad  there’s  yet  a  spur 
Can  rouse  thy  sluggard  mettle. 

Berk,  3Iake  then  obeisance  to  the  blessed  Cross, 

For  it  shall  be  on  earth  thy  last  devotion. 

[  2'hey  are  going  off, 

IVald,  (rushing forward,)  Madmen,  stand!— ^ 


Stay  but  one  second — answer  but  one  question _ 

There,  3Iaurice  J5erkeley,  canst  thou  look  upon 
That  blessed  sign,  and  swear  thou’st  spoken  truth  ? 

Berk,  I  swear  by  Heaven, 

And  by  the  memory  of  that  murder’d  innocent. 

Each  seeming  charge  against  her  was  as  false 
As  our  blcss’d  I^ady ’s  spotless.  Hear,  each  saint ! 

Hear  me,  thou  holy  rood  I  hear  me  from  heaven, 

Thou  martyr’d  excellence  1 — Hear  me  from  penal  fire, 

(  For  sure  iiot  yet  thy  guilt  is  expiated ! ) 

Stern  ghost  of  her  destroyer  !  — — 

Wald,  (throws  back  his  cowl,)  He  hears  !  he  hears!  Thy 
spell  hath  raised  the  dead. 

I  An,  My  brother!  and  alive!  — 

Wald,  Alive, — but  yet,  my  Richard,  dead  to  thee. 

No  tie  of  kindred  binds  me  to  the  world  ; 

All  were  renounced,  when,  with  reviving  life, 

Came  the  desire  to  seek  the  sacred  cloister. 

Alas,  in  vain  !  for  to  that  last  retreat. 

Like  to  a  pack  of  bloodhounds  in  full  chase. 

My  passion  and  my  wrongs  have  follow’d  me, 

Wrath  and  remorse — and,  to  fill  up  the  cry. 

Thou  hast  brought  vengeance  hither. 

Lin,  I  but  sought 

To  do  the  act  and  duty  of  a  brother. 

Wald,  1  ceased  to  be  so  when  I  left  the  world  ; 

But  if  he  can  forgive  as  I  forgive, 

God  sends  me  here  a  brother  in  mine  enemy, 

To  pray  for  me  and  with  me.  If  thou  canst, 

De  Berkeley,  give  thine  hand. - 

Berk,  (gives  his  hand,)  It  is  the  will 

Of  Heaven,  made  manifest  in  thy  preservation. 

To  inhibit  further  bloodshed  ;  for  l)e  Berkeley, 

The  votary  Maurice  lays  the  title  down. 

Go  to  his  halls.  Lord  Richard,  wliere  a  maiden, 

Kin  to  his  blood,  and  daughter  in  affection. 

Heirs  his  broad  lands; — If  thou  canst  love  her,  Lindesay, 
Woo  her  and  be  successful. 


The  True  Plan  of  a  Living  Temple  ;  or^  Man  considered 
in  his  proper  Relation  to  the  Ordlnarij  Occupations  and 
Pursuits  of  Life,  By  the  Author  of  the  “  IMorniii^^ 
and  Evening  Sacrifice,”  &c.  In  3  vols.  Edlnburgli. 
Oliver  and  Bovd.  1830. 


^Vere  we  to  wait  till  we  had  fully  read  and  digested  this 
book,  before  we  recommended  it  to  our  readers,  we  should 
delay  much  too  long  to  do  our  part  to  bring  into  notice  what 
we  distinctly  perceive  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  he>t 
executed  works  of  a  religious  kind  which  has  been  produced 
in  our  day.  It  is  peculiarly  well  adapted,  too,  to  meet  the 
errors  and  illusions  prevalent  in  these  times,  and  which 
must  ever  be  more  or  less  prevalent,  when  so  high  a  sub¬ 
ject  as  that  of  religion  intermingles  'with  the  weaknesse> 
and  infirmities  of  human  nature.  It  has  struck  forcibly 
the  eminent  author  before  us,  tliat  these  errors  chieriy 
arise  from  men  mistaking  the  object  of  religion — from 
fancying  to  themselves  that  it  was  designed  to  carry  then 
thoughts  into  indistinct  musings  on  a  future  state  of  ex¬ 
istence,  and  not  to  be  the  great  vivifying  principle  of  h 
their  thoughts  and  occupations  connected  with  the  pn- 
seiit  lile.  Men  are  willing  enough,  under  its  inriueiice, 
to  consider  themselves  as  Temples  to  the  Deity,  but  t  leu 
they  are  not  Living  Temples  ;  there  is  commonly  more 
of  meditation  and  abstraction,  and  direct  spiritual  com 
municcation,  in  their  notion  of  the  services  to  be  ren  eK< 
to  God,  than  of  a  distinct  view  of  the  part  now 
them  to  act  among  his  creatures  ;  and  the  great  o  >jei  ^ 
accordingly,  of  this  'work,  is  to  show  the  real 
which  religion  occupies  upon  earth — as  a  system  w 
is  throughout  practical,  and  which,  while  it  opens 
prospects  of  existence,  of  which  the  present  scene 
the  foretaste,  yet  confines  *al I  the  strenuous 
exertions  of  the  human  mind  to  the  theatre  in  w  n<  * 

now  called  to  he  exercised.  In  accomplishing  t  ns^ 

portant  object,  we  know  no  author  who  has  gone  so 
into  the  actual  condition  of  human  nature,  oi  w 
so  distinctly  what  are  its  capacities,  its  defects, 
tions.  In  other  words,  we  may  say,  that  we  n 
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^ection  and  investigation  have  but  served  more  deeply  to* 
impress  him  with  the  conviction  that  these  principles  are 
in  strict  agreement  with  the  order  of  Nature,  and  with  the 
arrangements  of  Providence ;  and  he  has,  accordingly,  only, 
to  add,  that  having  made  this  statement,  he  cannot  doubt  the 
reader  will  give  him  entire  credit,  when  he  declares,  that 
he  how  offers  the  work  to  the  public  with  the  solemn  belief 
that  the  principles  which  it  contains  are  in  accordance  with  ; 
the  purest  truth,  and  that  their  adoption  as  rules  of  conduct 
would  indeed  make  man  *  a  Living  Temple,’  or,  to  use  the  , 
fine  words  of  the  Divine  Teacher,  would  bring  ‘  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Heaven  upon  earth.*  ** 

We  know  not  what  to  add  to  so  affecting  a  communi¬ 
cation,  except  to  express  our  hope,  that  as  the  author  has 
not  yet  bid  “  farewell  to  time,”  so  he  will  be  long  of  bid-  | 
ding  farewell  to  the  public — but  will  be  granted  health 
an<l  encouragement  for  the  completion  of  other  works, 
still  wanting,  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  entire  plan 
which  has  risen  upon  his  fertile. and  inexhaustible  inven¬ 
tion. 


Traits  and  Stories  of  the  Irish  Peasantry  ;  with  Etchings* 
lly  W.  II.  Brooke,  Esq.  2  vols.  Dublin.  William 
Curry,  jun.  and  Co.  1830. 

This  is  a  clever  and  amusing  book  ;  a  little  too  purely 
Irish,  perhaps,  for  the  general  reader,  but  nevertheless,  full 
of  excellent  delineations  of  national  manners.  The  pea¬ 
santry  of  Irela.id  have  more  character  than  any  other 
peasantry  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  hence  they  afford 
inexhaustible  materials  to  one  capable  of  sketching  their 
peculiarities  with  a  lively  and  rapid  pencil.  Such  a  per¬ 
son  is  our  author,  who  has  evidently  studied  the  lower 
classes  of  his  countrymen  with  great  accuracy  and  atten¬ 
tion,  and  has  himself  a  turn  both  for  the  humorous  and 
the  pathetic,  which  is  in  excellent  accordance  with  the 
temperaments  of  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  his  tales.  The 
titles  of  the  different  stories  are, — The  Three  Tasks,  or 
the  Little  House  under  the  Hill,”  one  of  those  wild,  won¬ 
derful,  and  grotesque  legends  peculiar  to  Ireland  ;  “  Shane 
Fadh’s  Wedding,”  a  very  cento  of  Irish  fun  and  drollery  ; 

Larry  McFarland’s  Wake  ;”  “  The  Battle  of  the  Fac¬ 
tions,”  a  splendid  description  of  one  of  the  most  glorious 
rows  ever  fought  in  the  illustrious  town  of  Knockim- 
downy ;  “  The  Funeral  and  Party  Fight;”  “  The  Hedge 
School,  and  the  Abduction  of  Mat  Kavanah,”  a  capital 
satire  on  the  prevalent  mode  of  instilling  laming  into  the 
s^jalpeens  of  green  Erin  ;  and  “  The  Station,”  a  sketch 
Hot  unworthy  of  its  predecessors. 

We  had  marked  various  quotations,  but  we  find  that 
the  one  which  we  consider  the  most  interesting,  extends 
to  so  great  a  length  that  we  must  exclude  the  others.  We 
think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  power,  and  not  a  little  pathos, 
in  the  following  sketch.  It  describes  a  scene  that  took 
place  at  the  crossing  of  a  stream  wdiich  was  Hooded,  and 
is  supposed  to  be  narrated  by  a  village  schoolmaster  : 

THE  ADVENTURE  OF  ROSE  o’hALLAC.IIAN  AND  JOHN 
O’CALLAOHAN. 

‘c  The  first  of  the  O’llallaghans  that  ventured  over  it,  was 
the  youngest,  who  was  captured  by  the  hand,  and  encou¬ 
raged  by  many  cheerful  expressions  from  the  young  men 
who  were  clinging  to  the  planks.  She  got  sate  over,  and 
when  she  came  to  the  end,  one  who  was  stationed  on  the 
far  bank  gave  her  a  joyous  pull,  that  translated  her  several 
yards  upon  terra Jirma,  ‘  Well,  Nancy,*  he  observed,  ^ you  re 
safe,  any  how  ;  and  if  I  don’t  dance  at  your  wedding  for 
this,  I’ll  never  say  ye’re  dacent.’  To  this  Mary  gave  a  jo¬ 
cular  promise;  and  he  i*esumed  his  station,  that  he  might 
be  ready  to  render  a  similar  assistance  to  her  next  sister. 
Rose  Galh  then  %vent  to  the  edge  of  the  plank  sevenil  times, 
but  her  courage  as  often  refused  to  be  forthcoming.  During 
her  hesitation,  John  O’Callaghan  stooj^ed  dowTi,  and  pri¬ 
vately  untied  his  shoes,  then  unbuttoned  his  waistcoat,  and 
very  gently,  being  unwilling  to  excite  notice,  slipped  the 
knot  of  his  cravat.  At  long  and  last,  hy  the  encouragement  of 
those  who  were  on  the  plank.  Rose  attempted  the  passage, 
and  had  advanced  as  far  as  the  middle  of  it,  when  a  fit  of 
dizziness  and  alarm  seized  her,  with  such  violence  that  she. 


lost  all  consciousness— a  circumstance  of  which  those 
handed  her  along  were  ignorant.  The  ojinsequence^^ 
might  be  expected,  was  dreadful ;  for,  as  one  of  the  v  ^  ^ 
men  was  receiving  her  hand,  that  he  might  pass  her  to'th^ 
next,  she  lost  her  momentum,  and  was  instantaneouslv  n 
cipitated  into  the  boiling  current.  The  wild  and  fearn 
cry  of  horror  that  succeeded  this  cannot  be  laid  on  pai)”* 
The  eldest  sister  fell  into  strong  convulsions,  and  several  f 
the  other  females  fainted  on  the  spot.  The  mother  did  ^ 
faint;  but,  like  Lot’s  wife,  she  seemed  to  have  been  ti-an^^ 
lated  into  stone:  her  hands  became  clenched  convulsive!^ 
her  teeth  locked,  her  nostrils  dilated,  and  lier  eyes  shot  1  if 
way  out  of  her  head.  There  she  stood,  looking  upon  h 
daughter  struggling  in  the  flood,  with  a  fixed  gaze  of  wild 
and  impotent  frenzy,  that,  for  tearfulness,  beat  the  than 
derstonn  all  to  nothing.  The  father  rushed  to  the  edceof 
the  river,  oblivious  of  his  incapability  to  swim,  determined 
to  save  her  or  lose  his  own  life,  which  latter  would  have  been 
a  dead  certainty,  had  he  adventured  ;  but  he  was  preventwl 
by  the  crowd,  who  pointed  out  to  him  the  madness  of  such 
a  project.  ‘  For  God’s  sake,  Paddy,  don’t  attiinpt  it,’  they 
exclaimed,  ‘except  you  wish  to  lose  your  own  life,  without 
being  able  to  save  hers  ;  no  man  could  swim  in  that  flood 
and  it  upwards  of  ten  feet  deep  !’  Their  arguments,  how^ 
ever,  were  lost  upon  him;  for,  in  fact,  he  was  insensible  to 
every  thing  but  his  child’s  preservation.  He,  therefore, 
only  answered  their  remonstrances  by  attem|>ting  to  make 
another  plunge  into  the  river.  ‘  Let  me  alone,  will  yees,’ 
said  he  ;  ‘  let  me  alone  !  I’ll  either  save  my  child  Rose,  or 
die  along  with  her  !  How  could  I  live  afther  her?  Mer- 
ciful  God,  any^  of  them  but  her  !  Oh  !  Rose,  darling,’  he 
exclaimed,  ‘  the  favourite  of  my  heart,  will  no  one  save 
you?  Oh,  God  !  Oh,  God  !  is  there  no  mercy  ?’  All  this 
passed  in  less  than  a  minute. 

“  Just  as  these  words  were  uttered,  a  idunge  was  heard 
a  few  yards  above  the  bridge,  and  a  man  appeared  in  the 
flood,  making  his  way  with  rajnd  strokes  to  the  drowning 
girl.  Another  cry’’  now  rose  from  the  spectators.  ‘  Its 
John  O’Callaghan,’  they  shouted — ‘  it’s  John  O’Callaghan, 
and  they’ll  be  both  lost !’ — ‘  No,’  exclaimed  others,  ‘  if  it's 
in  the  power  of  man  to  save  her,  he  will !’ — ‘  O,  blessed  l  a¬ 
ther,  she’s  lost !’  now  burst  from  all  jwesent;  for,  after  ha¬ 
ving  struggled  and  kept  floating  some  time  by  her  garments, 
she  at  length  sunk,  ai)parently  exhausted  and  senseless,  and 
the  thief  of  a  flood  flowed  over  her,  as  if  she  had  not  been 
under  its  surface.  When  O’Callaghan  saw  that  she  went 
down,  he  raised  himself  up  in  the  water,  and  cast  his  eye 
towards  that  part  of  the  bank  opposite  which  she  disap¬ 
peared,  evidently,  as  it  proved,  that  he  might  have  a  mark 
to  guide  him  in  fixing  on  the  proper  spot  where  to  plunge 
after  her.  When  he  came  to  the  place,  he  raised  hims^lt 
again  in  the  stream,  and,  calculating  that  she  must  by  this 
time  have  been  borne  some  distance  from  the  spot  where  she 
sank,  he  gave  a  stroke  or  two  down  the  river,  and  disap¬ 
peared  after  her.  This  was  followed  by'  another  ciyol  hor¬ 
ror  and  desi>air;  for,  somehow,  the  idea  of  desolation  which 
marks  at  all  times  a  deep,  overswollen  torrent,  heightened 
by  the  bleak  mountain  scenery'  around  them,  and  the  dark, 
angry'  voracity  <»f  the  river  whei’e  they'  had  sunk,  might 
have  impressed  the  spectators  w  ith  utter  hoi)elessness  as  to 
the  fate  of  those  now  engulfed  in  its  vortex.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  I  leave  to  those  who  are  deeper  read  in  philosophy  than 
I  am.  An  aw'ful  silence  succeeded  the  last  shrill  exclama¬ 
tion,  broken  only'  by'  the  hoarse  rushing  ot  the  watei!», 
whose  wild,  continuous  roar,  booming  hollow'ly  and  di^ 
mally'  in  the  ear,  might  be  heard  at  a  great  distance  over  a 
the  country'.  But  a  new  sensation  soon  invaded  "VV 
ti tilde  ;  for,  after  the  lapse  of  about  a  minute,  John  O  Cal¬ 
laghan  emerged  from  the  flood,  bearing,  in  his  sinister  ham , 
the  inanimate  body'  of  his  ow'ii  Rose  CRilh — for  it’s  he  t  a 
loved  her  tenderly'.  A  peal  of  joy'  congratulated  them  nj 
a  thousand  voices  ;  hundreds  of  directions  w'ere  g>''eij  • 
how  to  act  to  the  best  advantage.  Two  young  , 

pecial,  who  were  both  dying  about  the  lovely  creaUire 
he  held,  were  quite  anxious  to  give  him  advice:  ‘  Jhmg 
to  the  other  side,  John,  ma  bouchal ;  it’s  the  sah*s  » 
Larry'  Carty'.  ‘  Will  you  let  him  alone,  Carty  , 

Traev,  who  w'as  the  other  ;  ‘  you’ll  only'  put  him  ‘ 
idexity'.’  But  Carty' w'ould  order  in  spite  ofe>ery  r 
He  kept  baw'ling  out,  however,  so  loud,  that  |,|of 

his  ey'e  to  see  what  he  meant,  and  was  near  losing 
Rose.  This  w  as  too  much  for  Ti'acy',  w  ho  ups  w  i 
fist,  and  downs  him — so  they’  both  at  it;  lor  no  or 
could  take  themselves  off  those  that  w'ere  in  * 
terfere  between  them.  But,  at  all  events,  no 
can  happen  among  irishmen  w  ithout  a  fight.  ^ 
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(Uii’in  tins,  stood  breathless,  his  hands  clasped,  and  his 
eve?  turned  to  heaven,  juaying  in  aiii^uish  for  the  delivery 
nl’his  darlinj^.  The  mother’s  look  was  still  wild  and  fixed, 
licr  eye?  glazed,  and  her  muscles  hard  and  stiff ;  evidently 
«he  was  insensible  to  all  that  was  going  forward  ;  while 
large  drops  of  pai  alytic  agony  hung  upon  her  cold  brow. 
\>itber  of  the  sisters  had  yet  recovered,  nor  could  those 
who  supported  them  turn  their  eyes  from  the  more  immi¬ 
nent  danger,  to  pay  them  any  particular  attention.  IMany, 
also  of  the  other  females,  whose  feelings  were  too  much 
wound  up  when  the  accident  occurred,  now  fainted,  when 
they  saw  she  was  likely  to  be  rescued ;  but  most  of  them 
were  weeping  with  delight  and  gratitude. 

«  When  John  brought  her  to  the  surface,  he  paused  a 
moment  to  recover  breath  and  collectedness ;  he  then  caught 
her  by  the  left  arm,  near  the  shoulder,  and  cut  in  a  slant¬ 
ing  direction  down  the  stream,  to  a  watering-place,  where 
a  slope  had  been  formed  in  the  bank.  But  he  was  already 
too  far  down  to  be  able  to  work  across  the  current  to  this 

point _ for  it  was  here  much  stronger  and  more  rapid  than 

under  the  plank.  Instead,  therefore,  of  reaching  the  slope, 
he  found  himself,  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  the  contrary, 
about  a  perch  below  it ;  and  except  he  could  gain  this  point, 
against  the  strong  rush  of  the  Hood,  there  was  very  little 
hope  of  being  able  to  save  either  her  or  himself— for  he  was 
now  much  exhausted.  Hitherto,  therefore,  all  was  still 
doubtful,  whilst  his  strength  was  fast  failing  him.  In  this 
trying  and  almost  hopeless  situation,  with  an  admirable 
presence  of  mind,  he  adopted  the  only  expedient  which  could 
possibly  enable  him  to  reach  the  bank.  On  finding  himself 
receding  down,  instead  of  advancing  up  the  current,  he  ap¬ 
proached  the  bank,  which  was  here  very  deep  and  perpen¬ 
dicular ;  he  then  sunk  his  fingers  into  the  Hrm  blue  clay 
with  which  it  was  stratified,  and  by  this  means  advanced, 
bit  by  bit,  up  the  stream,  having  no  other  force  by  which 
he  could  propel  himself  against  it.  After  this  mode  did  he 
breast  the  current  with  all  his  strength — which  must  have 
been  prodigious,  or  he  never  could  have  borne  it  out — until 
he  reached  the  slope,  and  got  from  the  inHuence  of  the  tide, 
into  the  dead  water.  On  arriving  here,  his  hand  was 
caught  by  one  of  the  young  men  present,  who  stood  up  to 
the  neck  in  the  water,  waiting  his  approach.  A  second 
man  stood  behind  him,  holding  his  other  hand,  and  a  link 
was  thus  formed,  that  reached  out  to  the  Hrm  bank.  A 
good  pull  now  brought  them  both  to  the  edge  of  the  liquid  : 
on  finding  bottom,  John  took  his  Colleen  Galh  in  his  own 
arms,  carried  her  out,  and,  pressing  his  lips  to  hers,  laid 
her  in  the  bosom  of  her  father;  then,  after  taking  another 
kiss  of  the  young  drowned  flower,  burst  into  tears,  and  fell 
powerless  beside  her,  Tlie  truth  is,  the  s])irit  that  kept 
him  firm,  was  now  wanted  ;  and  his  legs  and  arms  became 
nerveless  by  the  exertion.  Hitherto  her  father  took  no  no¬ 
tice  of  John,  for  how  could  he,  seeing  that  he  was  entirely 
wrapped  up  in  his  daughter?  and  the  question  was,  though 
rescued  from  the  Hood,  if  life  was  in  her.— The  sisters  were 
by  this  time  recovered,  and  weeping  over  her,  along  with 
the  father,  and,  indeed,  with  all  present;  but  the  mother 
could  not  be  made  to  comprehend  what  they  were  about,  at 
all  at  all.  The  country  people  ust.*d  every  means  with  which 
they  were  intimate  to  recover  Rose;  she  was  brought  in¬ 
stantly  to  a  farmer’s  house  beside  the  spot,  put  into  a  warm 
lied,  covered  over  with  hot  salt,  wrapped  in  half-scorched 
blankets,  and  made  subject  to  every  other  mode  of  treat¬ 
ment  that  could  iKissibly  revoke  the  functions  of  life.  John 
had  now  got  a  ‘dacent’  draught  of  whisky,  which  revived 
him.  He  stood  over  her,  when  he  could  be  admitted, 
watching  for  the  symptomatics  of  her  revival ;  all,  however, 
was  vain.  He  now  determined  to  try  another  course  :  by- 
and-by  he  stooped,  put  his  mouth  to  her  mouth,  and,  tlraw- 
nig  in  his  breath,  respired  with  all  his  force  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  his  very  heart  into  hers ;  this  he  did  several  times 
^pidly — Faith,  a  tender  and  agreeable  operation,  any  how. 
Hut  mark  the  consec^uence :  in  less  than  a  minute  her 
white  bosom  heaved— her  breath  returned — her  pulse  be- 
gan  to  play :  she  opened  her  eyes,  and  felt  his  tears  of  love 
J*aniiii(r  warmly  on  her  pale  cheek  ! 

‘I  For  years  before  this,  no  two  of  these  opposite  factions 
had  spoken;  nor  up  to  this  minute  had  John  and  they,  even 
Upon  this  occasion,  exchanged  a  monosyllable.  The  father 
how  looked  at  him — the  tears  stood  afresh  in  his  eyes;  he 
came  forward — stretched  out  his  hand— it  was  received  ; 
^ud  the  next  moment  he  fell  into  John’s  arms,  and  cried 
hke  an  infant. 

‘  ^Vhen  Rose  recovere«l,  she  seemed  as  if  striving  to  re- 
cordate  what  had  happeneil;  and,  after  two  or  three  mi- 
autes,  enquired  from  her  sister,  in  a  weak  but  sweet  voice, 


'  Who  saved  me?’— ‘  ’Twas  John  O’Callaghan,  Rose,  dar¬ 
ling,’  replied  the  sister,  ‘  that  ventured  his  own  life  into  the 
boiling  Hood,  to  save  yours — and  did  save  it,  jewel.*  Bose’s 
eye  gleamed  at  John  ;--and  I  only  wish,  as  fain  a  haclielor 
not  further  than  iny  forty-seventh,  tint  I  may  ever  have 
the  happiness  to  get  a  glance  from  two  blue  eyes,  such  as 
slie  gave  him  that  moment ;  a  faint  smile  playtMl  about  her 
mouth,  and  a  slight  blush  lit  up  her  fair  check,  like  the 
evening  sunbeams  on  the  virgin  snow,  as  the  ]»octs  have 
said,  for  the  Hve  hundredth  time,  to  my  own  personal  know¬ 
ledge.  She  then  extended  her  hand,  which  Jo]in,you  may 
be  sure,  was  no  way  backward  in  receiving,  and  the  tears 
of  love  and  gratitude  ran  silently  down  her  cheeks.** 

Neither  Miss  Edgeworth  nor  the  author  of  the  O’Hara 
Tales  could  have  written  any  thing  more  powerful  than 
this.  We  must  not  conclude  without  mentioning  that 
the  volumes  are  embellished  with  some  very  spirited  and 
humorous  etchings  illustrative  of  the  stories. 


Li  ves  of  Eminent  IJritish  Latcyers*  By  Henry  Roscoc, 

Esq.  Barrister  at  Law.  Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyclopcrdia^ 

iNb.  VI.  I^oiidon.  Longman,  Rees,  Orme,  Brown, 
and  Green.  1830. 

The  authors  of  the  present  day  may  be  arranged  under 
two  pretty  comprehensive  heads.  The  one  consists  of 
men  either  of  an  original  style  of  tlioiigbt,  or  at  the  least 
of  a  vigorous  and  peculiar  style  of  expression.  The  other 
consists  of  such  persons  as,  possessing  a  competent  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  English  language,  joined  with  a  stock  of  in¬ 
formation  above  the  common  run,  are  able  to  tell  n  plain 
smooth  tale,  for  the  benefit  of  elderly  ladies,  and  gentle¬ 
men  whose  education  has  been  neglected.  Authors  of 
this  latter  class  are  termed,  in  the  language  of  the  fancy, 
the  “  heavy  weiglits ;”  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  we  begin  to 
suspect  shrewdly  that  they  are  greater  favourites  witli 
our  sovereign  lords  and  patrons  the  booksellers,  than  the 
brisker  and  more  volatile  class,  to  whom  we  have  in  onr 
ignorance  attributed  the  pre-eminence.  Any  work  of  a 
man  of  genius — especially  his  first — is  a  ticklish  specu¬ 
lation  ;  it  may  succeed,  or  it  may  not.  But  a  well-po- 
lisbed  work,  from  a  decent  God-fearing  adherent  of  the 
divinity  Duliiess,  is  sure  to  succeed.  Highly  finished — 
not  ail  “if”  or  an  “and”  misjdaced  through  the  whole 
volume — no  inharmonious  sentences — no  startling  opi¬ 
nions — no  aberrations  from  the  fireside  orthodoxy  of  a  re¬ 
spectable  husband  and  wife,  with  a  iiiimeroiis  small  family, 
— sncli  a  work  forms  a  fine  pillow  for  the  reverend  head 
of  age.  Many  a  time  and  oft  have  we  blessed  the 
wholesome  and  sedative  effects  of  a  volume  of  this  kind, 
when  some  over-excitement  liad  sent  our  blood  bounding 
at  a  yet  more  headlong  pace  than  usual  through  our  throb¬ 
bing  veins. 

Mr  Roscoe’s  book  is  a  very  siijicrior  work  in  the  heavy 
line  of  business.  We  mean  that  the  style  is  irreproach¬ 
ably  correct ;  the  sentiments  in  general  such  as  all  men 
are  agreed  upon  ;  hut  that  there  is  a  want  of  boldness  and 
originality  both  in  the  thoughts  and  language,  and,  what 
is  worse  in  a  biographical  work,  a  Avant  of  graphic  power. 
The  truth  is,  that  we  begin  to  suspect  these  Family  and 
I  other  Libraries — Dr  I^ardner’s  is  merely  a  publication  of 
this  class,  under  a  more  imposing  name — useful  as  they 
i  undeniably  are,  and  creditable  as  the  idea  is  to  the  origin¬ 
al  suggester,  are  about,  from  their  number,  to  threaten 
the  originality  and  respectability  of  our  literature.  The 
works  most  in  demand  for  them  are  abridgements  and 
compilations ;  and  the  prices  offered  for  such  works  by 
their  publishers,  together  with  their  unwillingness  toveii- 
I  ture  upon  the  publication  of  larger  and  more  original 
I  productions,  can  scarcely  fail  to  break  down  our  English 
literature  into  a  small  peddling  stream  of  nice  little  books. 

I  When  we  look  at  the  current  compositions  of  the  day — 

'  we,  speak  of  that  portion  which  professes  to  instruct— 

I  and  compare  them  with  the  vast  and  original  underta- 
!  kings  of  our  predecessors,  or  even  of  our  contemporaries  in 
ITance  and  Italy,  we  occasionally  have  our  wisgiviugs^ 
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we  fear  that  our  lot  has  fallen  in  an  age  of  little  men,  as 
well  as  of  little  books. 

This  is  the  first  biographical  volume  of  Dr  LanlnerV 
Cyclopaedia  ;  but  it  is  to  be  followed  by  others  of  a  very 
interesting  kind.  We  have  here  a  series  of  biographies  of 
British  lawyers  ;  and  we  are  promised  in  the  secpiel  three 
volumes  of  eminent  British  military  commanders,  by 
IMr  Gleig — one  volume  (at  the  least)  of  eminent  naval 
commanders,  by  Dr  Southey — eight  volumes  of  eminent 
literary  and  scientific  characters,  and  five  of  eminent 
artists  of  all  nations.  Such  a  series,  if  executed  judi¬ 
ciously,  will  alford  an  excellent  manual  for  that  most 
interesting  study,  the  comparative  effects  of  difterent  jiro- 
fessional  avocations  upon  character.  More  judiciously 
they  cannot  be  executed  than  in  the  specimen  now  on 
our  table  j  although  we  should  like  to  see  more  indica¬ 
tions  of  fresh,  vigorous  native  talent,  both  because  it 
serves  to  make  a  book  more  readable,  and  because  it 
sends  the  matter  home  with  a  greater  impetus  to  the 
understanding. 

As  Scotsmen,  we  feel  inclined  to  quarrel  with  jMr 
Boscoe  for  his  title,  “  British  Lawyers,”  seeing  that  all 
his  fourteen  heroes  are  in  reality  Pmglish  lawyers — j)rac- 
titioners  at  the  English  bar,  and  judges  in  English  courts. 
There  are  also  comprehended  under  the  term  British, 
the  bars  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  narratives  of  their 
most  eminent  characters  are  not  merely  wanting  to  jus¬ 
tify  the  comprehensive  title  of  the  work,  but  v/ould  have 
added  materially  to  its  variety  and  interest.  At  the  same 
time,  we  are  quite  ready  to  admit  that  the  history  of 
English  lawyers  is  more  intimately  connected  with  the 
great  history  of  national  events,  than  that  of  the  legal 
practitioners  in  either  of  the  other  two  countries,  and  is 
on  this  account  more  rich  in  impressive  and  im[»osing 
associations;  for  the  nobler  features  of  the  human  mind, — 
devotion  to  principle,  and  contempt  of  danger  in  great 
and  perilous  emergencies,  have  had  more  frequent  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  being  roused  into  action  amongst  the  jurists 
of  the  sister  kingdom. 

The  selection  of  lawyers  is  appropriately  made,  and  so 
arranged  as  to  afford  a  continuous  view  of  the  English 
bar,  from  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth,  down 
to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  would  be  vain 
to  attempt,  by  extracting  a  few  passages,  to  give  any 
thing  like  an  idea  of  the  book.  And  we  may  remark 
here,  by  the  way,  that  the  broadside  of  ready-made  quo¬ 
tations  which  accompanies  this  volume,  has,  besides  the 
quackery  of  the  whole  system,  the  additional  recommen¬ 
dation  of  being  excessively  ill-selected.  The  extracts  are 
either  dull,  or,  what  is  still  worse,  coarse  and  clumsy  at¬ 
tempts  at  humour,  and  threadbare  stories  which  have  stood 
the  tear  and  wear  of  the  courts  of  Westminster-hall,  and 
all  the  circuits,  for  the  last  century.  We  really  feel 
tempted  to  inflict  one  i>assagc  upon  our  readers  as  a  spe¬ 
cimen  : 

“  Lord  Erskine.  — Talents  so  extraordinar}^,  afid  elo¬ 
quence  so  powerful  as  Mr  b^rskine’s,  are,  in  this  country, 
speedily  engaged  in  the  public  service.  Ilis  political  predi¬ 
lections  had  already  led  him  to  associate  himself  with  those 
celebrated  men,  who,  during  the  administration  of  Lord 
North,  heade<l  the  Opposition,  and  whose  characters  and 
genius  were  then  in  their  highest  meridian.  Fox,  Burke, 
and  Sheridan,  the  three  most  splendid  names  in  the  modern 
political  history  of  England,  had  hitherto  preserved  un¬ 
blemished  the  fair  and  brilliant  reputation  with  which  they 
entered  into  public  life.  The  ‘  coalition’  had  not  yet  dim¬ 
med  the  splendour  of  Fox’s  name;  the  purity  of  Burke’s 
principles  had  not  yet  departed  from  him  ;  nor  had  the  fa¬ 
tal  web  of  pecuniary  embarrassment  been  wound  round  the 
soul  of  Sheridan.  To  associate  with  men  like  these  was 
worthy  of  Erskine ;  but  it  wiis  not  until  after  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  coalition  ministry,  that  he  became  the  public 
coadjutor  of  this  distinguished  phalanx.  Wlien  the  ill-  | 
judge<l  and  unfortunate  measure  of  the  India  Bill  had  heen 
introduced,  it  became  evident  that  ministers  would  rtspiire  ‘ 
every  assistance  to  carry  it,  oppascil  as  it  was  by  so  many 
and  such  various  interests.  ’Fhe  fame  and  the  genius  of 
Erskine  iit  once  pointed  him  out  as  an  invaluable  ally,  and 


it  was  determined  to  bring  him  without  delay  into 
House  of  Commons.  Sir  William  Gordon,  tlie  ineml 
for  Portsmouth,  was  therefore  ])revailed  upon,  for  an 
quate  consideration,  to  resign  his  seat,  to  which  Mr  K  ^ 
kine  immediately  succeeded.”  ^ 

Now,  wc  put  it  to  the  conscience  of  the  booby  wh 
selected  this,  wdiether  he  would  himself  be  induced  to 
purchase  any  book,  or  even  to  read  it,  on  the  strength  of 
a  passage  so  little  striking. 

We  extract  for  ourselves  the  following  passage,  as 
grateful  subject  of  reflection  at  a  moment  like  the  pre 
sent,  when  a  mighty  nation  is  hearkening  with  anxious 
dread  for  the  news  from  its  monarch’s  sick-bed,  as  it  tends 
to  prove  how  deserved  the  love  we  entertain  for  him : 

“  When  attorney-general  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  I  (it 
Lord  Erskine  who  speaks)  was  retained  by  Thomas  Paine 
to  defend  him  on  his  Jipproaching  trial  for  publishin<r  the 
second  part  of  his  ‘  Rights  of  Man ;’  but  it  was  sooiAnti- 
mated  to  me  by  high  authority  that  it  was  considered  to  be 
incompatible  with  my  situation,  and  the  Prince  himself  in 
the  most  friendly  manner,  acquainted  me  that  it  was  high, 
ly  displeasing  to*  the  King,  and  that  I  ought  to  endeavour 
to  explain  my  conduct ;  which  I  immediiWdy  did,  in  a  let¬ 
ter  to  his  majesty  himself,  in  which,  after  expressing  my 
sincere  attachment  to  his  person,  and  to  the  constitutfon  of 
the  kingdom,  attacked  in  the  work  which  was  to  be  de¬ 
fended,  I  took  the  liberty  to  claim,  as  an  invaluable  part  of 
that  very  constitution,  the  unquestionable  right  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  to  make  his  defence  by  any  counsel  of  his  own  free 
choice,  if  not  previously  retained,  or  engaged  by  office  from 
the  crown  ;  and  that  there  was  no  other  way  of  deciding 
whether  that  was  or  was  not  my  situation  as  attorney-ge¬ 
neral  to  the  Prince,  than  by  referring,  according  to  custom, 
that  question  to  the  bar,  which  I  was  perfectly  willing  and 
even  desirous  to  do.  In  a  few  days  afterwards  I  received, 
through  my  friend  the  late  Admiral  Paine,  a  most  gra¬ 
cious  message  from  the  Prince,  expressing  his  deep  regret 
I  in  feeling  himself  obliged  to  accept  my  resignation,  which 
'  was  accordingly  sent.  *  »  *  would,  however,  be 

most  unjust,  as  well  as  ungrateful  to  the  Prince  Regent, 
not  to  add,  that,  in  a  few  years  afterwards,  his  Royal  High¬ 
ness,  of  his  own  mere  motion,  sent  for  me  to  Carlton 
House,  whilst  he  was  still  in  bed  under  a  severe  illness,  and 
taking  me  most  graciously  by  the  hand,  said  to  me,  that, 
though  he  was  not  at  all  qualified  to  judge  of  retainers,  nor 
to  appreciate  the  correctness  or  incorrectness  of  my  conduct 
in  the  instJUice  that  had  separated  us,  yet  that,  being  con¬ 
vinced  I  had  acted  from  the  purest  motives,  he  wished  most 
publicly  to  manifest  that  opinion,  and  therefore  directed  me 
to  go  immediately  to  Somerset  House,  and  to  bring  witli 
me,  for  his  execution,  the  patent  of  Chancellor  to  his  Royal 
Highness,  which  he  said  he  had  always  designed  forme; 
adding,  that  owing  to  my  being  too  young  when  his  esta¬ 
blishment  WcRS  first  fixed,  he  had  declined  having  a  chancel¬ 
lor  at  that  time  ;  that  during  our  sepcTration  he  had  been 
more  than  once  asked  to  revive  it,  which  he  had  retuseJ  to 
do,  looking  forward  to  this  occasion.” 

Our  readers  will  find  in  this  volume,  if  not  much  bril¬ 
liancy  and  originality,  yet  a  good  deal  of  both  instruction 
and  amusement. 

A  Catechism  oj'  Useful  Knowledyr,  for  the  VseoJ  Schools, 

Original  and  Selected,  Glasgow.  W.  U.  ^PPhuii. 
1830.  3j^mo.  Pp.  dl. 

This  is  a  useful  and  ingenious  little  work,  well  calcu¬ 
lated  to  improve  the  youthful  mind,  by  not  only  culti'U* 
ting  the  memory,  but  by  teaching  habits  ot  thinking. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITER ATURK. 
DRYOEN’S  CHAMBER. 

TIME,  1700 - THE  YEAR  KEEORE  THE  I’OKT  S  J>EArn. 

Drvden  in  an,  apartment  (f  his  house  in  London,  silluj 
alone,  and  deeply  immersed  in  thought; 
his  eldest  son,  enters,  and  tJai  old  runt  situhes  oj 


recerie. 


Dryd,  1  HAVE  in'CH  iHeuItiitHig,  my  son.  on 
life  and  literary  labours,  and  guessing  what  postcii  } 


/ 


fl^ii 'i 


n  lOiClvi^V  UI^GlSTKn  of  criticism  and  bkllks  ijcttrfs.  sbj 


likelv  to  say  respecting  them.  The  retrospect  has  been 
a  painfol^.v  interesting,  and  u  most  humbling  one. 

CVictB'.  And  why  so,  my  lather?  What  scene  could 
vour  life  present  to  you,  but  that  of  a  long  tract  of  lofty 
and  honoured  exertion  ? — a  poet’s  work  followed  by  a 
poet’s  reward  ? 

D/y/L  No,  no,  boy  ;  that  sight  was  not  what  I  saw. 
I  will  tell  you.  1  saw  myself  at  the  starting-place  in  the 
race  of  life,  endowed  with  a  vigour  and  elevation  of  ge¬ 
nius  rarely  granted  to  the  human  mind  ((iod  knows,  I 
<av  it  with  a  feeling  far  removed  from  vanity)  ;  with 
tastes  earlv  directed  to  the  genuine  sources  of  poetical  in¬ 
spiration,  and  habits  of  thought  accordant  with  those  of 
the  greatest  followers  of  the  art.  And  I  then  saw  my¬ 
self,  thus  (pialitied,  passing  through  life  in  a  servile  de¬ 
pendence  on  popular  opinions  and  courtly  caprice,  em¬ 
bedding  my  jewel  of  fancy  in  the  coarse  setting  of  tem¬ 
porary  and  prosaic  themes ;  or,  alas  !  far  worse  !  sullying 
its  purity  with  the  incrustations  of  licentiousness,  rant, 
and  irrcligion.  I  looked  with  pain  on  a  lengthened  life, 
which,  in  the  bitterest  sense  the  words  can  bear,  lias 
been  in  vain  ;  beginning  in  hope,  spent  in  misapplied  toil, 
ending  in  sorrow  and  in  Avant. 

C/ias,  Surely  such  views  as  these  are  both  dishearten¬ 
ing  and  unfounded.  1  am  grieved  to  own,  my  beloved 
father,  that  your  old  age  is  exposed  to  many  deprivations 
which  it  ill  deserves.  15ut  you  cannot  avoid  perceiving 
that  the  cause  lies,  not  in  yourself,  scarcely  even  in  your 
friends,  but  chiellyin  those  revolutions  of  state,  of  wdiich 
you  have  seen  so  many,  and  in  which  your  conduct,  as 
far  as  I  have  watched  it,  has  done  you  the  highest  honour. 

Dryd,  I  admit,  that  in  regard  to  the  few  latter  years 
of  my  life,  your  observation  is  correct :  I  had  no  reason 
to  expect  any  thing  save  neglect  and  desertion.  I  could 
boar  it ;  I  could  have  even  rejoiced  in  it,  had  I  had  no 
weightier  cause  for  regret.  13 ut  it  is  my  literary  career 
which  disturbs  me  when  I  recall  it.  What  a  scene  does 
it  present  of  misemployed  energies  !  With  the  mass  of 
the  people  my  reputation  rests  principally  on  those  very 
productions  which  I  would  give  the  world  never  to  have 
written, — my  plays.  My  genius  was  no  way  calculated 
for  the  stage ;  the  shifting,  scarcely  perceptible,  plnases  of 
character,  I  could  supply  only  by  a  sustained  dignity, 
unnatural,  perhaps,  in  itself,  tand  certainly  epic  rather 
than  dramatic ;  the  bursts  of  passion  and  the  effusions  of 
feeling  were,  in  my  hands,  exaggerated  or  lost ;  and  in 
almost  all  the  most  important  features  of  dramatic  excel¬ 
lence  I  was  surpassed  by  one  or  other  of  my  contempo¬ 
raries  or  juniors ; — by  that  wonderful  young  man  Con¬ 
greve,  by  the  unfortunate  Otway ;  and,  even  in  my  own 
path  of  tragic  pomp  and  declamation,  I  have  had  often  to 
own  myself  at  least  e(tualled  by  Lee  ;  and  after  all,  1 
tear  none  of  us  will  long  maintain  a  higfi  rank  as  drama¬ 
tic  writers. 

Chas.  You  have  at  least  the  plea  of  necessity  for  your 
dramatic  w’orks  ;  and,  it  is  surely  a  consoling  rellection, 
that  by  means  of  them  you  have  been  enabled  to  support 
yourself  at  least  in  comfort,  through  many  changes  of  fa¬ 
vour  from  royal  and  courtly  j>atrons. 

Jdri/d,  It  ought  not  to  have  been  necessary  :  No  man 
ought  to  make  himself  the  slave  of  populjir  vice  and 
uckleness,  by  taking  up  literature  as  a  profession.  In  the 
earliest  periods  of  a  nation’s  literary  glory,  which  are  her 
^uightest,  authors  arc  not  such  by  trade,  neither  in  suc- 
eeediug  times  ought  they  to  be. 

^^has.  Ah,  my  dear  father,  your  temporary  vexation 
leads  you  into  assertions,  at  whicli,  in  cooler  moments, 
you  will  yourself  smile.  —  13ut  we  will  dismiss  the  sub¬ 
ject  ot  yotii-  dramatic  writings:  it  is  an  ungrateful  one. 

It  is  one  which,  for  years,  I  have  been  unable 
lu  think  ot  without  sorrow  and  indignation.  l  or  tliere 

ill  tlie>e  works  worse  faults  than  thos(*  of  the  mider- 
Maiidiijg.  It  is  a  sad  thought  (o  an  ^dd  man  of  sixty-nine, 
^hut  he  has  sp(*nt  the  best  part  ol’  his  life  in  acting  the 
nhuh]  buitboa  to  a  licentious  court.  -Such  have  1  been ; 


and  such  will  future  generations  call  me.  I  sliall  not  be 
torgotteii  ;  1  Icnow  it :  but  1  shall  not  he  remembered 
with  approbation.  I  would  fain  Impe  only  tliat  I  shall 
be  thought  on  with  regi’et  and  pity. 

(Jhas,  A\  hat  mean  you  .•*  1  can  >vith  diilieulty  under¬ 

stand  this  unusual  mood  of  dejection,  and  these  baseless 
forebodings. 

Dryd,  Call  them  truths,  Charles  ;  <d>l  age  and  death 
are  prophetical. 

Chas.  Then  youth  and  a  Section  shall  assume  the  tone 
of  prophecy  also,  and  show  you  wliat  judgment  posterity 
will  pronounce  on  your  other  works.  I’hey  will  look 
back  on  you,  father,  with  respect  and  admiration.  They 
will  contemplate  the  language  and  ibrm  of  poetry  before 
our  time,  and  then,  turning  to  your  satires  and  transla¬ 
tions,  they  will  acknowledge  who  it  was  that  transmuted 
irregularity  and  coarseness  into  an  harmonious  magiii li¬ 
cence,  and  a  strong,  stately  rapidity,  which  poetry  before 
you  never  knew.  They  will  own  you  as  the  poet  who 
has  fashioned  the  finest  measure  of  the  language,  who  lias 
first  shown  its  capabilities,  and,  in  its  structure,  united 
beauty  with  vigour.  And  when  they  come  to  search,  as 
they  must,  more  deeply  than  into  the  mere  words — when, 
to  speak  poetically,  as  becomes  me  in  addressing  a  poet, 
tliey  put  aside  the  golden  veil  which  covers  the  face  of  the 
genius  of  poetry,  and  look  on  the  features  which  it  lias 
partly  beautified,  partly  concealed,  then  will  your  services 
to  the  Avorld  of  letters  become  still  more  strikingly  evi¬ 
dent. 

Dryd,  You  flatter  me.  Recollect  what  the  subjects 
have  been  which  I  have  been  obliged  to  handle,  and  you 
will  see  that  I  have  been  justifiable  in  aiming  at  something 
higher  ;  since  it  was  such  ambition  only  that  couhl  have 
ensured  me  a  conspicuous  immortality. 

Chas.  I  grant  that  many,  nay,  most,  of  your  poems 
appear  to  promise  nothing  very  elevated  ;  but  you  have 
the  more  merit  iu  imjiroviiig  them  as  you  have.  You 
have  refined  these  uninviting  subjects  into  a  calm  ami  at¬ 
tractive  species  of  jioetry;  you  have  cast  hack  the  dull 
realities  of  the  present  into  the  distant  hazy  twilight  of 
fancy  ;  the  poor  sights,  the  cold  hearts,  and  the  meagre 
joys,  which  daily  surround  and  disappoint  us,  you  have 
described  with  a  glow  of  imagery  which  will  make  our 
descendants  look  back  on  your  times  with  wishful  admi¬ 
ration. 

Dryd,  Would  that  it  were  so! — hut  1  Iiave  not  iloiie 
this.  Your  filial  piety  and  strong  imagination  together, 
are  hurrying  you  into  misrepresentation.  1  Iiave,  it  is 
true,  and  I  am  proud  to  say  it — I  have  indeed  elevated  the 
tone  of  poetical  thought  on  ordinary  subjects  ;  I  have 
purified  the  public  taste,  ami  taught  the  difference  between 
elaborated,  sophistical,  pedantic  analogies,  and  the  warm 
transports  of  true  poetical  vision  ;  and  i  have  confined  the 
illustration  which  poetry  throws  on  life  within  its  projier 
limits,  lirawing  it  only  from  its  genuine  sources,  of  ordi¬ 
nary  intellectual  acquirement,  and,  above  all,  of  our  moral 
and  universal  feelings.  13ut  here  1  have  stopped,  at  the 
very  point  where  genuine  jioetry  begins.  Of  the  pure 
elements  which  this  analysis  ]>rocured  me,  1  have  not 
attempted  to  make  use  by  applying  them  to  high  and 
worthy  ends.  I  have  cleared  and  decorated  the  broken 
fountain-head  of  poetry,  and  then  sent  out  its  waters  to 
flow  through  a  tract  barren  as  Arabian  sands.  Kiiough 

of  tliis. - 1  have  been  thinking,  too,  this  afternoon,  upon 

those  among  the  many  associates  of  my  long  life  whom  1 
remember  most  distinctly.  'l’lu*y  are  those  whom  1  knew 
many  years  ago,  and  who  have  long  siiici;  die«l,  and  hcen, 
many  of  them,  forgotten  by  almost  all  hut  me  ;  and  yi  t 
it  is  these  whom,  with  the  ordinary  weakness  of  age,  1 
seem  often  tii  behold  standing  before  me  so  vividly,  that 
1  have*  addressed  them  and  fancied  that  they  answered 
me  ;  while  present  events  and  characters  pass  l»y  me,  and 
lea\a!  in  my  memory  scarce  a  tra***?.  ^  es  ;  for  the  old 

iiiaii,  memory  is  the  only  reality.  And  yet  this  ilecay  is 
indeed  the  only  token  of  udvaaciiig  years  of  which  1  am 
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conscious.  I  have  been  meditating  to-day  on  my  instruc¬ 
tors  and  predecessors  in  poetry;  and  especially  on  the 
greatest  of  the  number,  John  Milton.  You  will' hardly 
understand  how  strangely  that  man’s  name  affects  me. 
I  think  of  none  oftener,  and  yet  I  never  hear  it  without 
pain. 

Chas.  What  ?  You  cannot  feel  envy  ?  Oh,  no,  my 
father  ;  it  is  impossible  ! 

Uryd.  What  is  it  you  say,  boy  ?  Do  you  doubt  me, 
as  the  world  has  done  ?  No,  sir  :  I  am  not  envious  ;  and 
the  scribblers  who  have  said  so  are  as  lying  as  they  are 
unskilful.  They  have  charged  me  with  malice  and  envy, 
because  I  scourged  Settle  and  Blackmore  into  their  merit¬ 
ed  contempt ;  as  if  the  lion  envied  the  toad  whom  he 
treads  on  and  tramples  into  dust !  No  ;  for  Milton’s  ge¬ 
nius  I  never  entertained  any  sentiment  but  reverence  :  I 
knew  him  once  ;  from  his  advice  I  received  much  benefit ; 
from  his  example  I  ought  to  have  received  more.  Listen 
to  me  ;  what  I  tell  you,  1  should  not  choose  to  publish 
to  the  world.  I  have  done  too  much  already  to  secure  its 
esteem,  and,  before  its  votaries,  old  Bayes  will  keep  up  a 
bold  face  to  the  last.  But  to  you,  my  son,  I  freely  con¬ 
fess,  that  when  I  look  back  upon  Milton’s  course,  it  seems 
a  tacit  reproach  upon  my  own.  His  life,  or,  at  least,  that 
part  of  it  which  he  so  nobly  employed,  was  spent  in  dis¬ 
grace  and  poverty  like  mine  :  he,  like  me,  had  much  to 

struggle  with  ;  but  he  overcame  it  all,  while  I - We 

cannot  live  over  again  ! 

And  now  that  1  have  spoken  of  Milton,  let  me  enjoy 
the  pleasure  of  mentioning  the  design  which  I  had  formed 
of  raising  myself  into  the  same  class  with  him  and  his  illus¬ 
trious  brethren.  1  was  conversant,  in  part,  with  the  same 
studies  which  formed  his  mind,  and  those  of  Spenser  and 
(’haucer  :  these  great  men  were  my  masters,  as  they  were 
his  ;  and  I  saw  that  in  the  school  of  chivalry  there  was 
room  for  lofty  and  poetical  invention,  to  an  extent  far 
from  exhausted  by  all  that  has  yet  been  attempted  in  it. 
It  was  my  aim — But  why  need  I  speak  of  it  ?  I  had  not 
the  resolution  to  go  on  working  in  the  coldness  of  neglect, 
to  rear  the  fairy  structure  which  I  planned,  and  acquire 
a  deathless  renown  as  its  founder  ;  small  encouragement 
would  have  inspirited  me,  and  that  little  was  denied.  Why 
should  I  speak  of  my  designs  ?  and  yet  it  is  an  old  man’s 
happiness,  and  it  shall  be  indulged.  My  Epic  Poem  ! — 
The  thought  makes  me  young  again  !  my  old  eyes  are 
dim,  and  my  hearing  feeble,  as  if  I  listened  from  the 
depth  of  a  grave  ;  but  the  shapes  which  have  blessed  my 
mind  are  still  present  with  it,  and  in  my  imagination 
there  is  no  old  age,  no  decay,  no  mortality  ! — My  Epic  ! 
— King  Arthur  ! — The  Round  Table  ! — Let  me  be  silent 
awhile,  my  son,  and  enjoy  the  pictures  which  the  names 
bring  up  before  me.  They  are  undefined,  thronged,  and 
fleeting,  but  lively  and  gorgeous  in  shape  and  colouring, 
as  if  they  were  painted  on  the  evening  skies ;  and  happy, 
oh,  most  happy,  am  I  while  I  gaze  on  them.  They  are 
yonder,  like  a  Roman  procession  of  triumph  : — enchanted 
castles,  golden  palaces,  and  gardens  overhanging  witch- 
lakes  or  thundering  rivers — crowned  and  mailed  knights, 
riding  through  the  shade  of  black  silent  forests — abbeys 
and  cells,  filled  with  the  voice  of  prayers  and  anthems — 
the  tented  battle-field,  with  its  grove  of  blazoned  banners 
and  glittering  spears — and  the  lamp-lit  half-seen  cham¬ 
ber,  where  the  necromancer  does  his  midnight  rites  of 
power.  It  is  a  wilderness,  a  chaos  of  ancient  and  chi- 
val^ous  splendour,  rich  with  the  mysterious  presence  of 
antiquity — the  presence  which  dwells  on  the  ruined  tower, 
and  the  mossy  arch  or  temple  ;  and  the  superior  intelli¬ 
gences  which  preside  over  and  inspire  the  scene,  appear 
as  if  they  waited  but  my  command,  to  rise  and  mingle 
visibly  amongst  its  inhabitants  ! — Fie  on  me,  foolish  old 
man  !  I  am  a  very  child  ! — Let  it  go  ! — And  it  has  past 
away,  like  my  youthful  hopes,  like  my  lost  and  valueless 
existence  ! — I  can  say  #io  more  on  this  subject :  leave  me, 
Charles,  for  the  present.  I  do  not  always  think  thus 
gloomily  ;  pei’haps  an  hour’s  repose  may  restore  my  spirits 


to  their  usual  resolute  tone  ;  and  when  you  visit 
apartment  again,  you  may  find  my  opinions  more  chee/ 
fully  formed,  and  more  vigorously  uttered.  Adieu. 

An  Artist. 

LATIN  VERSIONS  OF  THE  PSALMS; 

GEORGE  BUCHANAN,  ARTHUR  JOHNSTON. 

13ij  William  Tennant, 

It  is  a  circumstance  most  honourable  to  the  classic 
muse  of  Scotland,  that,  of  the  poetical  paraphrases,  com¬ 
piled  in  Latin,  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  the  two  held  iti 
principal  estimation,  either  in  our  own  country  or  on  the 
Continent,  are  the  productions  of  Scotsmen.  That  of 
Buchanan  was  hailed  with  commendation,  shortly  after 
the  Reformation,  by  the  first  scholars  of  Europe  ;^that 
of  Arthur  Johnston,  which  appeared  about  a  century  later 
was  preferred  by  many,  in  its  simplicity,  to  the  more  os¬ 
tentatious  production  that  preceded  it ;  and,  if  it  extruded 
not  Buchanan  altogether  from  his  undivided  post  of  pos¬ 
session  in  our  schools,  at  least  put  in  an  equal  ami  ami¬ 
cable  claim  for  associated  honours. 

In  instituting  a  comparative  criticism  between  these 
rival  and  respectable  productions,  it  is  necessary,  first  of 
all,  and  independently  of  the  influence  of  name  or  autho. 
rity,  to  make  a  reference  of  the  copies  to  their  (uiginal, 
and  to  consider  whether  of  the  two  transmits  best  to  the 
mind  of  the  rea<ler  the  genuine  and  peculiar  spirit  of  the 
great  Master  of  the  Hebrew  lyre.  For  my  own  part, 
were  I  to  read  David  in  any  other  language  than  his  own, 
I  confess  that  I  should,  in  unhesitating  preference,  betake 
myself  to  the  Latin  pi  ose,  or  to  the  English  prose  version, 
either  of  which  two  represents  more  faithfully  tfiau  can 
be  done  by  any  poetical  paraphrase,  the  strong,  striking, 
majestic  peculiarities  of  the  muse  of  Judea.  For,  if  these 
peculiarities  consist  in  sentiment,  at  once  simple, coinprest, 
fervent,  and  vehement, — in  language,  animated,  natural, 
beautiful,  without  ornament,  without  artifice,  impressive 
and  siihlime,  shorn  down  to  the  most  rigid  restriction  in 
regard  to  adjuncts  and  epithets — these  qualities  (the  high¬ 
est  surely  to  be  found  in  writing)  are,  I  fear,  not  much  (O 
he  discovered  in  the  versions  of  Buchanan  or  Johnston. 
Indeed,  they  cannot  by  any  means  be  reckoned  a  living 
transcript  of  the  great  original ;  they  are  but  a  general 
and  unfaithful  resemblance,  marred  into  dissimilitude  by 
incongruous  garnishments,  adorned  and  adulterated  with 
the  gawds  and  trinkets  of  heathenism,  that  perpetually 
remind  the  reader  more  of  Mount  Farnassus  and  the 
Roman  Capitol,  than  of  the  mountain  ‘‘  that  stands  most 
beautiful,"  Of  the  two  writers,  however,  Buchanan  must 
be  considered  the  more  unfaithful,  and  that,  principally! 
because  he  is  most  eloquent,  copiously  redundant,  and 
artificial ;  his  genius,  diffusive  and  rhetorical  as  it  was 
being,  from  these  excellencies,  or,  it  maybe,  these  detects, 
less  fitted  than  Johnston’s  to  express,  in  brief  and  power¬ 
ful  phrase,  the  sublimity  of  the  hyunns  of  Zion.  Of  all 
the  v'ersionsof  the  Psalms,  whether  Latin,  or  English,  or 
Scotch,  that  of  Buchanan  is  the  most  verbose;  it  is,  in 
fact,  rather  an  illustratory  commentary  in  resounding 
verse,  than  a  poetical  translation ;  and  if  it  has  more  so¬ 
norous  and  princely  majesty  than  Tate  and  Brady  s,  it 
has,  in  return,  more  verbosity,  more  extraneous  and  un¬ 
suitable  imagery^  more  unnecessary  and  endless  circum¬ 
locution.  In  proof  of  this,  we  may'  only^  refer  to  the  in¬ 
troductory  verses  of  the  2.3d,  ‘I9th,  and  73d  Psalms,  an 
to  the  whole  of  the  1 9th*  and  130th,  where  the  sim]>  ® 
and  beautiful  thoughts  of  the  original  are  but  dimly  to  e 
recognised  through  the  elaborate  and  immense  supeia  uii 
dance  of  Avords  that  overwhelm  them.  He  is  also 
suredly'  not  to  be  acquitted  of  blame  in  using,  as  he 
so  many'  phrases  borrow'ed  from  heathen  mythology 

*  In  the  first  seven  Ijeautiful  verses  of  this  Psalm,  .Yn  Bu* 
Hebrew,  but  77  words ;  reckoning  all  the  affixes  and  rum- 

chanan,  192,  which  occupy  a  whole  octavo  page,  1  he  neo* 
pressed  within  three  ot  Jour  short  lines  f 
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necrology,  as  Orcus  with  his  torrent  waters^  Stygian  chains^ 
Torches  of  the  FurieSf  Recess  of  lofty  Olympus,  and  such 
like  ethnical  allusions  ;  yet  even  this  is  not  sufficient  for 
him;  he  unsanctifies  his  subject  still  more  by  purloining 
whole  lines  from  the  Latin  poets,  forming  thereby  a  com* 
bination  as  incongruous  and  monstrous  as  would  have 
been  the  pasting  of  pagan  scraps  and  heathenish  phy¬ 
lacteries  on  the  unspotted  robe  of  King  David,  as  the 
consecrating  the  unhallowed  vessels  of  the  Capitolian 
Jupiter  to  tbe  pure  service  of  the  Temple.  He  begins, 
for  example,  the  82d  Psalm  with  two  lines  from  an  ode 
of  Horace,  of  which  only  two  letters  are  changed,  ma¬ 
king  the  substitution  of  Jovee  for  Jovis,  His  work  is, 
in  this  regard,  much  more  a  quilted- work  of  centos  than 
Johnston’s.  This  redundancy  exhibits  itself,  not  only  in 
a  multiplication  of  different  words,  but  also  in  the  tame, 
forceless  repetition  of  the  same  word,  apparently  in  the 
design  of  playing  upon  the  term,  a  puerile  figure  of  speech, 
and,  from  the  kingly  majesty  of  the  Jewish  lyrist,  as  dis¬ 
tant  as  earth  is  from  heaven.  For  example,  we  have— 

Jastosque  Justus  justitice  parens 
Ainore  sancto  amplectitur.” — Ps.  xi.  7. 

- “  Nec  aevi 

Inclusus  spatiis,  ceternis  legibus  orbem 
JE  ter  nils  et  ipse  guberiias.” — Ps.  Ixviii.  5, 

- “  Frigldus  sub  frigido 

Cumulo.” — Ps.  xciv.  17. 

“  Impio  in  scelere  pms.” — Ps.  xcvii.  7. 

“  Deficit  mens  spe  salutls ;  spes  nec  illam  deficit,''-^ 

Ps.  cxix.  81. 

And  numerous  other  examples,  frequently  line  after  line 
continuously.  He  introduces  also,  like  Tate  and  Brady, 
similitudes  and  illustrations,  not  only  not  to  be  found  in 
the  original,  but  such  as  neither  King  David  nor  the 
Jews  had  probably  any  conception  of.  He  uses  the  word 
anchor  repeatedly,  a  nautical  instrument,  the  name  of 
which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Hebrew  language ;  he 
has  Aethiopic  vultures,  African  crops,  drunken  taverns, 
cubs  of  the  Libyan  lioness,  ferocious  Scythians,  &c.  His 
translations  confound  all  geographical,  historical,  and 
chronological  proprieties  ;  he  mentions  the 

“  Sonante  Perses  arva  findens  ungiila”-— Ps.vii. 

as  familiar  to  tbe  Psalmist,  400  or  500  years  ere  the  name 
of  Persian  or  Persia  was  known  ;  he  denominates  Pha¬ 
raoh,  from  merely  an  accidental  resaublance  of  names, 

“  Phari  rector  superbae” — Ps.  cv.  25 ; 

whereby  it  is  presupposed  that  King  David  knew  Pharos 
abo  It  800  years  ere  that  famous  light-house  was  con¬ 
structed.  Even  his  metaphors  are  sometimes  confouii  led, 
as — 

“  Linguic  obscravi  claustra yVtcwo. *’—Ps.  xxxix.  2. 

^Vhere  bolts  and  bridles  are  jumbled  together.  He  de¬ 
scribes  tbe  heavens  as  siveating  showers,  like  a  man  over¬ 
wrought  with  labour ; — 

“  Coelum 

Maduit  sudoris  anheli 

Imbribus,'^ — Ps.  Ixviii.  9. 

4 or  so  many  striking  infidelities  and  inaccuracies,  not 
^'’en  all  the  eloquence  and  metrical  talent  of  Buclianan 
ran  form  any  compensation ;  his  inexhaustible  stock  of 
phraseology,  his  unrivalled  dexterity  in  moulding  it  into 
Verses  of  every  dimension  that  w^ere  in  use  among  tbe 
Homans,  much  as  they  deserve  our  admiration,  and  much 
^^d  justly  as  they  are  admired  by  us,  are  but  the  very 
seducers  that  misled  him  into  his  faults  as  a  versifier  of 
the  Psalms.  His  mind  was  florid  rather  than  sublime ; 
♦‘legant  and  eloquent  rather  than  fervid  or  animated  ; 
luxuriating  rather  in  the  flowers  and  foliage  of  beautiful 


language,  than  producing  rich  and  sunny  fruit  of  exqui^ 
site  and  highly-ripened  flavour.  His  Psalms  are  rather 
a  poetical  exposition  and  flowery  commentary,  than  a 
faithful  or  vivid  representation  of  the  peculiar  beauties  of 
these  Songs  of  Zion. 

The  version  of  Arthur  Johnston,  which  has,  I  believe, 
received  more  commendation  than  Buchanan’s  in  every 
country  except  our  own,  where  his  rival’s  preponderating 
reputation  has  too  much  overshadowed  him,  is  liable, 
though  in  a  far  less  degree,  to  the  same  charge  of  un-r 
faithfulness.  He  has  too  much  of  brazen  walls,  and  hot 
dog-stars,  and  anchors,  and  shipwrecks,  and  harbours,  and 
cynosures,  and  .such  unbiblical  troj»es  and  trumpery.  He 
is  sometimes  irreverent  in  applying  improper  expressions 
to  the  Deity,  as, 

‘‘  Crimina  dum  plectis,  formam,  ceu  tinea,  rodis.'* 

— Ps.  xxxix.  1 1  ; 

where,  from  the  construction,  the  Almighty,  not  man's 
beauty,  is  likened  to  a  moth  : — also, 

“  Eripe  te  strut  is.'' — Ps.  xliv.  26. 

Sic  passibus  erquis 
Te  sequar,"~Vs.  cxix.  117. 

“  Dum  reputo  quam  slnt  tibi  lyncca  lamina, 

Miror.” — Ps.  cxxxix.  6. 

“  Ibit  inamplexus  protinus  ille  tuos _ Ps.  cxlv.  18. 

“  Sol  y mam  qui  servat  aperta, 

Dum  stertunt  alii,  lumina  semper  habet.” 

— Ps.  exxi.  4. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  these  and  several  balliicinations  of 
similar  sort,  his  work,  by  those  wbo  desiderate  in  the 
copy  the  simple  energies  of  the  original,  deserves,  be¬ 
yond  doubt,  to  be  preferred.  He  is  not  tempted,  like 
Buchanan,  by  bis  luxuriance  of  phraseology,  and  by  tlie 
necessity  of  filling  up,  by  some  means  or  other,  metrical 
stanzas  of  prescribed  and  inexorable  length,  to  expatiate 
from  tbe  Psalmist’s  simplicity,  and  weaken,  by  circum¬ 
locution,  what  he  must  needs  beat  out  and  expand.  His 
diction  is  therefore  more  firm  and  nervous,  and,  though 
not  absolutely  llebrajan,  makes  a  nearer  approach  to  the 
unadorned  energy  of  Jewry.  Accordingly,  all  the  su¬ 
blime  passages  are  read  with  more  touching  effect  in  his 
than  in  Buchanan’s  translation  ;  he  has  many  beautiful 
and  even  powerful  lines,  such  as  ciin  scanM^  be  matched 
by  h  is  more  popular  competitor,  the  style  of  Johnston 
possessing  somewhat  of  Ovidian  ease,  accompanied  with 
strength  and  simplicity,  while  tbe  tragic  pomp  and  world¬ 
ly  parade  of  Seneca  and  Prudentius  are  mm'e  affected  by 
Buchanan.  In  all-  his  Psalms,  saving  one,  Johnston 
has  adopted  the  Elegiac  couplet  of  Hexameter  and  IVii- 
tameter,  which,  by  forcing  him  to  restrict  tbe  expression 
of  his  thoughts  within  two  lines,  has  jn*evented  him  from 
flying  off  into  any  reprehensible  exuberance.  In  order 
to  show,  however,  that  he  could  have  written,  had  it  so 
pleased  him,  in  Buchanan’s  multitude  of  metres,  he  has, 
with  strange  obliquity  of  taste,  selected  the  J19th 
whereon  to  exhibit  his  metrical  capabilities,  turning  all 
the  parts  of  that  didactic  and  preceptial  poem,  into  every 
possible  lyrical  diversity.  Than  this  choice  nothing  could 
have  been  more  unfortunate,  as  that  I’salm  is  written  in 
one  tenor  of  unvarying  equality,  and  approaches  nearer 
to  prose  than  any  other  of  the  Psalms.  Buchanan  ha.% 
with  much  more  taste  and  proju'iety,  thrown  it  all  into 
Trochaic  Tetrameters. 

As  class-books,  these  two  Latin  paraphrases  have  been 
long  read,  Buchanan  in  our  Scottish,  Johnston  most,  I 
believ’e,  in  the  schools  of  Holland.  Vet  it  may  be  very 
fair  matter  of  doubt  whether  lessons  from  such  books  of 
modern  compilation  are  proper  Sunday  exercises.  If  it  is 
intended  that  boys  should,  at  an  early  age,  imbibe  a  taste 
for,  and  catch  the  true  spirit  of,  Hebrew  poetry,  the 
prose  version,  wl^ich  is  obvious  to  any  puerile  capacity, 
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is  infinitely  to  be  preferred  ;  whereas,  in  the  poetical  ver¬ 
sions,  the  pure  gold  of  Judea  is  so  confounded  with  the 
orichalc  and  spurious  metal  of  Latium,  that  youthful  in¬ 
tellect,  incapable  of  separating  them,  is  apt  to  confound 
through  life  the  associations  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  with 
him  that  “  sits  between  the  Cherubim.”  If  it  is  only  in¬ 
tended,  on  the  other  hand,  that  boys,  by  such  lessons, 
should  be  familiarized  with  Latin  metres  and  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  scanning j  then,  I  say,  that  it  is  a  dishonourable 
and  unhallowed  use  to  which  to  debase  the  Lyrist  of 
Judea,  whose  songs  and  sentiments  are  too  noble  and  too 
divine  to  be  connected  with  the  cold,  repulsive,  pedagogi- 
cal  impediments  of  Spondees  and  Dactyls. 

DevongrovCy  Clackmannanshire, } 

\3th  April,  1830.  3 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


The  thing's  enough  to  pit  ane  out. 
May  wae  light  on  his  silly  snout ! 
But  let  us  drink  our  glasses  out. 
For  little  wat  wc  wha  *s  cornin’. 


LAST  NIGHT. 

13y  Miss  Jewshury,  * 

I  SAT  with  one  I  love  last  night, 

I  heard  a  sweet,  jvn  olden  strain, 

In  other  days  it  woke  delight. 

Last  night  but  pain  ! 

liHst  night  I  saw  the  stars  arise. 

But  clouds  soon  dimm'd  the  ether  blue. 
And  when  we  sought  each  other’s  eyes. 
Tears  dimm’d  them  too. 


THE  MEETING  OF  ANGLERS; 

OR, 

THE  ST  RONAN’S  MUSTER-ROLL. 

[The  silver  mcclab  given  annually  by  the  St  Ronan’s  Border  Club 
to  the  best  angler,  was  competed  for  on  Thursday,  the  5th  inst,  and 
won  by  W.  M‘Donald,  Esepof  Powderhall.  On  theniglit  before  the 
competition,  two  of  the  principal  office-bearers  of  the  Club  sat  en¬ 
joying  tlicmsc'vcs  in  RiddclPs  Inn  till  a  late  hour,  and  the  debate  1 
growing  very  keen  about  the  prowess  of  the  various  candidates  for 
the  prize,  the  one  director,  to  put  an  end  to  it,  proposed  to  the 
other  to  sing  a  song.  The  proposal  was  willingly  acceded  to,  and 
the  following  composition  was  the  result.  If  any  part  of  it  has  sub¬ 
sequently  turned  out  true,  it  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  spirit  or 
prophecy,  or  the  second  sight*] 

Little  wat  ye.  wha  *s  cornin’ — 

Will  o’  Powderha’  ’s  cornin’, 

Jock  is  cornin’,  Sandy ’s  cornin’, 

Mr  Nibbs  an*  a’  *s  coinin’ ; 

Scougal  *s  cornin’.  Rose  is  coinin’, 

Robin  Boyd,  to  blaw,  ’s  coinin’. 

Philosophy  an*  poetry. 

An*  doctor’s  drugs,  an’  a’  *s  cornin’. 

Meat  is  coinin’,  drink  is  coinin’, 

The  silver  medal  braw  *s  cornin’,  ^ 

Hens  an*  cocLs,  an*  bubbly  jocks. 

An’  good  fat  soup  an’  a’  ’s  cornin’ ; 

A*  the  members  look  sae  stout. 

At  every'  cast  they  *11  draw  a  trout, 

But  nane  that  *s  in  will  e’er  come  out. 

For  a’  that  crack  an’  craw  *s  coinin’.* 

m 

Cricks  are  coinin’,  tricks  are  coinin’. 

Neither  shame  nor  law ’s  cornin’, 

Mellers,  spellers,  yettlin-sellers, 

E’eii-down  lees  an’  a’  ’s  coinin’ ; 

Some  trouts  are  gather’d  for  a  week. 

An’  some  amang  the  sand  to  seek, 

An’  some  in  grass  as  green  as  leek — 

O  !  little  wat  we  wha ’s  cornin’ ! 

But  wha  to  trust  nae  man  can  tell. 

My  ain ’s  the  warst  o’  a’  strummin’, 

But  there  are  tricks  a  man  may  smell. 

An’  find  his  inou’  a-thraw  coinin’. 

(’ome,  diiina  glower,  au’  dinna  grin. 

Cheating  an’  leeing  arc  nae  sin  ; 

There ’s  ay  some  hope  o*  truth  in  anc, 

Sin’  Will  o’  Powderha’  ’s  coinin’. 

A  borrow’d  trout,  there’s  little  doubt. 

Is  but  a  very  sma’  hummin’. 

But  siccaii  tricks,  as  five  or  six 
Frae  poet’s  creel  to  draw,  coinin’ — 

*  If  our  friend  the  Kttrick  Shepherd  be  the  author  of  this  song, 
he  has,  with  great  modesty,  made  no  allusion  to  himself ;  but  we  are 
willing  to  back  him,  at  the  next  comi>etition,  against  any  man  who 
ever  switched  the  Tweed  with  horse-hair*— £p« 


We  paced  along  our  favourite  walk, 

But  paced  in  silence  broken-hearted. 

Of  old  wc  used  to  smile  and  talk — 

Last  night  we  parted  ! 

Oh  !  grief  can  give  the  blight  of  y’ears. 

The  stony  impress  of  the  dead, 

Wc  look’d  farewell  through  blinding  tears. 
And  then  Hope  fled  ! 


A  GRAND  NEW  BLACKING  SANG. 

13y  the  Ettrick  Shepherd, 

Black-makers  now  their  shops  may  seal, 

Warren  may’’  gang  an’  black  the  deil ; 

For  a’  their  whuds  an’  a*  their  wiles, 

They’ll  ne’er  compare  wi’  Jamie  Kyle’s  ; 

I’ve  tried  them  a*,  by  burnish’d  gold  ! 

And  Kyle’s  is  best  a  thousandfold. 

But  gude  preserve  my  glancin’  clouts — 

The  cocks  come  fightin’  wi’  my  boots  ! 

The  dogs  sit  gurrin’  at  their  shadows, 

An’  a  tom  cat  completely  mad  is  ! 

The  birds  come  bangin’  wing  an’  feather, 

To  woo  upon  my  upper  leather ; 

An’  the  bull  trout,  (the  warst  of  a’,) 

Whene’er  my  glancin’  limb  he  saw. 

Came  sjdashin’  out  frae  ’mang  the  segs. 

An’  bohb’d  an’  swatter’d  round  my  legs ; 

For  in  these  mirrors,  polish’d  gleaming. 

He  saw  a  mate  in  crystal  swimming  : 

This  I  ca’,  joking  all  apart. 

Complete  perfection  o’  the  art. 

Sae  a’  the  blousterin’  Blacking- makers 
May'  claw'  their  pows,  an’  turn  street- rakers. 

Or  gang  wi’  ane  that’s  right  auld  farren, 

The  sly',  redoubted  Robin  Warren, 

To  hunt  the  otter  an’  the  beaver 
By'  sources  of  Missouri  river. 

Or  fly  to  Afric’s  sultry  shores. 

An’  help  to  black  the  Blackamores  ; 

For  business  here  they  can  have  none — 

Othello’s  occupation’s  gone. 

While  Kyle,  the  sprightly  Kyle,  shall  stand 
The  chemist  of  his  native  land — 

A  blacking -maker,  all  uncommon, 

Is  cqii ail’d  or  excell’d  by  no  man — 

The  greatest  ever  born  of  w'oinan  ! 

N.  B.  Pray  call,  before  ’tis  over  late. 

At  bunder  an*  twall  the  C’aiiongate. 

*  We  have  much  pleasure  in  adding  the  name  of  Miss 
to  those  which  have  already  graced  tlie  pages  of  the  ,^.1. 

nai.  The  alx)ve simple  and  touching  stanzas  might  be  set  wit  • 
lent  effect  to  music,  and  we  recommend  them  with  this  view 
attention  of  our  musical  readers. 
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WERKLY  REGISTER  OF  CRITICISM  AND  BELLES  LETTRES. 


TO  MEUOKA. 


written  bv  the  side  ok  the  tweed. 


By  L  anrcncc  MacdonalcL 


Tweed’s  bright  blue  waters — dancing  in  the  sun 
To  their  own  music  and  soft  zephyr’s  song— 

When  o’er  their  pebbly  bed  they  laughing  run, 

Or  smoothly  glide,  like  happiness,  along, 

Seem  fraught  with  life  like  thee  ! — when  feelings  strong 
Stir  in  thy  soul  and  sparkle  in  thine  eye — 

When  new-born  joys  into  thy  bosom  throng, 

And  brighten  o’er  thy  face,  as  if  the  sky 
Were  mirror’d  there,  and  heaven  itself  to  earth  drew  nigh 


The  earth’s  green  surface,  and  the  glassy  stream— 
The  soft  and  wavy  line  of  hills  around. 

Gilt  by  the  radiance  of  the  sun’s  last  beam  !— 

Fair  nature’s  beauty,  that  doth  here  abound. 

In  deep  and  fairy  vale,  in  floAvery  mound — 

All  that  attracts  the  gaze,  in  form  or  hue. 

And  all  that  meets  the  ear  of  heavenly  sound, 

But  conjures  up  thy  image  to  my  view — 

So  much  thy  pure  young  spirit  seems  all  things  t’ imbue. 

May  1th, 


LITERARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 


Wk  understand  that  the  first  volume  of  the  History  of  German 
Literature,  by  Mr  Thomas  Carlyle,  translator  of  **  Wilhelm  Meis- 
ter,”  and  author  of  the  “  Life  of  Schiller,”  is  now  ready  for  the 
press.  The  work  is  to  be  published  in  London. 

The  Book  of  Scotland,  by  Mr  William  Chambers,  is,  we  under¬ 
stand,  now  in  the  press,  and  is  expected  to  appear  about  the  end  of 
this  month.  The  contents  appear  to  be  of  a  varied  and  instructive 
nature.  They  are  designed  to  exhibit  a  popular  view  of  our  differ¬ 
ent  national  institutions,  whether  political,  civil,  or  religious,— pro* 
minent  and  peculiar  laws  and  usages, — duties  of  public  functionaries, 
and  other  matters  hitherto  unpublished,  or  scattered  over  a  number 
of  works  not  easily  accessible.  The  book  is  intended  chiefly  for  the 
use  of  strangers,  and  will  form  a  companion  to  the  Picture  of  Scot¬ 
land. 

The  Reverend  John  Parker  Lawson,  M.A.,  author  of  the  “  Life 
and  Times  of  Archbishop  Laud,”  is  preparing  for  the  press  a  vo¬ 
lume  entitled,  the  Doctrine  of  the  Absolution  of  Sin,  as  maintained 
by  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  in  all  ages,  stated  and  explained  in 
seven  discourses,  with  notes  and  illustrations.  In  these  discourses 
several  popular  doctrines,  such  as  Universal  Pardon,  Assurance  of 
Faith,  Lay-preaching,  Predestination,  &c.,  will  be  examined. 

A  work,  under  the  title  of  Satanic  Records,  or  the  Autobiography 
of  a  Nobleman,  is  announced. 

The  Rev.  Dr  Wiseman,  Rector  of  the  English  College  at  Rome,  is 
at  present  engaged  in  translating  some  Oriental  works  in  the  Vatican. 

The  Drama  of  Nature,  a  poem,  by  Joseph  Mitchell  Burton,  is  an¬ 
nounced. 

Mkdical  Provident  Institution  of  Scotland.— The  annual 
public  meeting  of  this  society  is  to  take  place,  we  understand,  early 
in  June.  The  objects  of  the  institution  are  generally— to  protect  the 
members  throughout  their  lives  from  the  casualties  to  which  profes¬ 
sional  men  are  exposed,  and  to  make  provision  for  their  widows, 
children,  or  other  dependants,  after  their  death.  We  believe  it  is 
b)the  highly  praiseworthy  exertions  of  Dr  Edward  D.  Alison,  that 
the  success  which  has  hitherto  attended  this  excellent  institution  is 
mainly  to  be  attributed. 

Thb  Stonehaven  Luminary.— A  small  literary  periodical,  bear¬ 
ing  this  name,  has  been  established  in  Stonehaven.  It  contains  some 
very  creditable  writing,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  and  indicates  a  good 
spirit  on  the  part  of  its  conductors. 

New  Music.— We  have  received  a  copy  of  a  new  song,  entitled, 
**  Where  are  the  Flowers  of  the  Wildwood  ?”  the  music  by  the  au- 
^oress  of  **  Aloyse,”  the  words  by  Charles  Doyne  Sillery.  The  air 
k  original,  plaintive,  and  expressive.  The  song  was  sung  by  Miss 
•larman  in  the  part  oi  Aloyse,  in  Glasgow,  with  much  applause. 

I-’hit  Chat  from  London.— The  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy  it  now  open  at  Somerset- House.  It  contains  eleven  hundred 
pictures,  one  half  of  which  are  portraits.  There  are  six  portraits  by 
ibe  late  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  all  of  which  are  very  interesting, 
PWtieuUrly  those  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  and  Mr  Thomas  Moore, 
^ough  the  last  is  not  quite  finished.  The  subject  of  Wilkie's  prin- 
picturci  as  explained  in  the  catalogue,  is  •*  His  Majesty,  King 


George  the  Fourth,  received  by  the  Nobles  and  People  of  Scotland, 
upon  his  entrance  to  the  Palace  of  Holyroo<l  House,  on  the  15tli  of 
August  1822.”  Besides  the  King,  this  painting’  contains  full-length 
portraits  of  tlie  Dukes  of  Hamilton,  Montrose,  and  Argyle,  the  late 
Earl  of  Hopetoun,  Sir  Alexander  Keith,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  others. 
There  are  also,  of  course,  a  great  multitude  of  persons  of  all  ranks 
and  ages,  executed  in  Wilkie’s  peculiarly  racy  style.  The  critics, 
however,  differ  much  in  their  estimate  of  the  merits  of  the  work. 
“  The  whole  picture,”  says  a  writer  in  one  of  the  weekly  journals, 
“  has  the  air  of  the  reception  of  a  buckram  commander  of  the  old 
military  school,  by  the  lairds  of  a  petty  town,  all  look  so  staid,  me¬ 
lancholy,  and  demi-officially  ceremonious.  It  is  a  sad  affair,  and  the 
streaky  handling  of  the  painting  makes  its  dim  and  murky  tone  more 
uninviting.”  Etty,  Turner,  Briggs,  and  Newton,  exhibit,  upon  the 
whole,  the  finest  pictures. — A  Geographical  Society  is  about  to  be 
formed  in  London  on  a  plan  similar  to  that  of  the  Geographical  So¬ 
ciety  of  Paris.  An  institution  of  this  kind  has  hitherto  bwn  a  desi¬ 
deratum  in  this  country,  and,  if  properly  conducted,  is  likely  to  be 
of  very  essential  service  to  the  cause  of  science.— At  a  recent  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Oriental  Translation  Committee,  a  resolution  of  consider¬ 
able  interest  to  Oriental  scholars  was  agreed  to,  that  a  sum  varying 
from  20  to  100  sovereigns  should  be  given  to  any  person  who  can 
!  point  out  a  translation  in  the  Arabic  or  any  other  Oriental  language, 

I  of  a  lost  Greek  or  Latin  work. 

Theatrical  Gossip, — **  Hofer,  the  Tell  of  the  Tyrol,”  written  by 
Planch^,  and  the  music  taken  from  Rossini's  **  Guillaume  Tell,”  has 
been  prodigiously  successful  at  Drury- Lane.  It  is  supported  by  the 
combined  talents  of  Miss  Stephens,  Vestris,  Sinclair,  H.  Phillips, 
and  Bland. — Two  new  farces  have  been  produced,  one  at  Drury- Lane 
and  the  other  at  Covent-Gardeii,  called,  **  A  Joke’s  a  Joke,  or,  too 
much  for  Friendship,”  and  The  Colonel;”  both  were  deservedly 
and  unequivocally  damned.— Miss  Paton  took  her  benefit  on  Thurs¬ 
day  last  at  Covent-Garden.  She  played  Jessica,  with  songs,  in  the 

Merchant  of  Venice,”  to  Miss  Kemble’s  Por/iu,  and  her  father’s 
Ducrow  has  commenced  his  season  at  Astley’s  Amphi¬ 
theatre,  and  is  drawing  crowds. — A  ludicrous  scene  occurred  the 
other  evening  at  the  King’s  Theatre.  Malibran  and  Castelii  had 
performed  the  parts  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  but  having  died  too  near 
the  front  of  the  stage,  they  were  left  at  the  fall  of  the  curtain  still 
lying  before  the  audience.  It  would  scarcely  have  done  for  them  to 
have  risen  and  walked  off,  so  two  gentlemen  in  yellow  livery  came 
forward,  and  each  taking  a  lady  in  his  arms,  bore  her  away,  amidst 
the  shouts  and  laughter  of  the  audience. — Sontag  has  been  getting 
herself  hissed  at  Berlin,  and  this  treatment  affected  her  so  much  that 
she  fainted  twice  in  the  course  of  the  evening. — Nothing  new  has 
been  doing  at  our  Theatre  this  week.  Miss  Isabella  Paton  is  to 
commence  a  week’s  engagement  this  evening,  in  the  “  Country 
Girl,”  and  the  “  Weathercock.” — We  observe  that  Mrs  Eyre  is  to 
take  her  benefit  on  Tuesday,  on  which  occasion  Miss  Eyre  is  to  ap¬ 
pear.— Mr  Murray  has  returned  from  London,  and,  as  wo  hinted  in 
our  last,  he  has  not  come  alone. 


Weekly  List  of  Performances. 


May  11— Ik 


Tues. 

Wed. 

Thurs. 

Fri. 


Guy  Mannering,  The  Scape  Goat,  4  Cramond  Biig. 
Wild  Oats,  No  /  ^  Free  and  Easy, 

George  Ueriot,  William  Thompson,  8fC, 

Hob  Roy,  Sjf  Gilder oy. 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Notices  of  several  new  works  of  interest  are  unavoidably  post¬ 
poned. 

The  dramatic  production  of  Clarens”  is  not  without  merit,  but 
it  contains  many  symptoms  of  immature  judgment,  and  we  are  afraid 
is  not  in  its  present  form  calculated  for  representation.  It  lies 
at  our  Publishers’. — The  communication  from  “  R.  W.”  of  Dun¬ 
bar,  on  the  subject  of  the  Psalms,  will  be  forwarded  to  Mr  Tennant. 
—We  cannot  comply  with  the  request  of  **  Proteus,”  in  reference  to 
his  volume  of  manuscript  poetry,  unless  he  ceases  to  write  to  us  ano¬ 
nymously. — The  “Sketches  in  Sutherland  and  Caithness”  will  not 
suit  us.— We  are  obliged  by  the  communication  of  “  T.  A.”  of  Glas¬ 
gow.  We  are  afraid  that  the  MS.  to  which  he  alludes  hiis  gone  amiss- 
ing.— We  received  with  pleasure  the  communications  of  our  Aberdeen 
Correspondent  **  W.  S. the  “  Ascent  of  Elijah”  shall  have  a 
place.  Its  author  will  hear  from  us  in  a  day  or  two. — “  Remarks  on 
Philology”  are  unavoidably  postponed  till  next  Saturday. 

The  poetry  of  **  T.  B.  J.”  and  of  “  W.  W.,”  if  (lossible,  in  our 
next.— The  Sonnet  by  *'N.  C.”of  Glasgow  is  more  laboured  than 
usual,  and  does  not  please  us  quite  so  well  as  we  could  wish. — **  The 
Song  of  Love,”  by  “G.”  of  Glasgow,  contains  some  good  verses,  but 
it  is  unequal.  We  shall  be  glad,  however,  to  hear  again  from  its 
author, -i^A  packet  lies  for  J.  S,  ’  of  Inverness  at  our  Publishers’. 
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THE  EDINBURGH  LITERARY  JOURNAL ;  OR, 


[No.  79.  May  IS,  1830.] 

ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Connecled  with  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts, 


Complete  in  2  vols*  8yo, 

With  a  Portrait  of  the  Author^  and  numerous  other  Plates^ 

TRAVELS  TO  TIMBUCTOO, 

AND 

OTHER  PARTS  OF  CENTRAL  AFRICA, 

During  the  years  1824*  5,  6,  7$  and  8. 

By  M.  CAILLIE. 

**  The  details  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  expeditions  into  the 
Interior  of  Africa,  and  one  so  successful  as  to  lead  the  adventurer  to 
the  long-sought  Tlmbuctoo,  must  excite  great  public  curiosity  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe.’*— LI Gazette* 

Henry  Colburn  and  Richard  Bentley,  London)  and  sold  by 
Bell  and  Bradfittb,  No.  6,  Bank  Street,  Edinburgh. 


POPULAR  NOVELS, 

Just  published  by 

HENRY  COLBURN  and  RICHARD  BENTLEY, 

London { 

And  sold  by  BELL  and  BRADFUTE,  No.  6,  Bank  Street, 

Edinburgh. 

] .  WALTER  COLYTON,  a  Tale  of  the  Reign 

of  JAMES  II. 

By  the  Author  of  **  Brambletyc  House,”  "  The  New  Forest,” 
die.  die.  In  3  vols.  post  8vo. 

2.  WOMEN  AS  THEY  ARE,  OR  THE  MAN¬ 

NERS  OF  THE  DAY.  Second  Edition.  In  3  vols.  post  8vo. 

3.  The  KING’S  OWN.  A  Tale  of  the  Sea.  By 

the  Author  of  the  **  Naval  Officer.”  In  3  vols.  post  8vo. 

4.  THE  COUNTRY  CURATE.  By  the  Author 
of  “  The  Subaltern,”  “  The  Chelsea  Pensioners, ”  die.  In  2  vols. 
post  8  VO. 

Contents.— The  Pastor— The  Poacher— The  Schoolmistress — 
The  Shipwreck— The  Fatalist— The  Smugglers— The  Suicide— The 
Miser — The  Rose  of  East  Kent,  and  the  Parish  Apprentice. 

"  We  have  risen  from  the  perusal  of  these  volumes  with  feelings 
of  unmixed  satisfaction.” — Literary  Gazette* 

5.  TALES  of  the  COLONIES.  By  John  Howi- 
SON,  Esq.,  Author  of  Sketches  of  Canada,"  dec.  In  2  vols.  post 
8vo. 

“  The  plan  of  this  work  is  excellent the  manners,  scenery,  and 
customs  of  various  colonies,  Indian,  American,  and  Australian,  form 
the  groundwork  of  a  series  of  interesting  Tales,  worthy  of  the  clever 
author.”— Li/rrary  Gazette, 

6.  THE  EXCLUSIVES  !  !  !  A  Satirical  Novel  of 

Fashionable  Life.  Third  Edition.  In  3  vols.  post  8vo. 


IMPORTANT  WORKS, 

Just  published. 

By  Messrs  COLBURN  and  BENTLEY,  London; 

And  sold  by  BELL  and  BRADFUTE,  No.  6, 

Bank  Street,  Edinburgh. 

the  ENGLISH  ARMY  in  FRANCE ;  or,  PER- 

SONAL  NARRATIVE  OF  AN  OFFICER.  In  2  vols.  small 
8vo,  21s. 

NOTES  on  HAITI  (St  Domingo)  ;  Made  during 
n  Residence  in  that  Republic.  By  Charles  Mackenzie,  Esq. 
F.R.S.,  die.  die.,  late]  his  Majesty’s  Consul-General  at  Haiti.  In  2 
vols.  post  8 VO,  with  Plates,  218. 

PRIVATE  MEMOIRSof  NAPOLEON.  By  M. 

de  Bourrienne,  Private  Secretary  to  the  Emperor.  Complete  in  4 
vols.  8  VO. 

The  THIRD  VOLUME  of  the  CORRESPOND- 
ENCE  and  DIARY  of  PHILIP  DODDRIDGE,  D.D.  Edited 
from  the  Originals,  by  his  Great-Grandson,  John  Doddridge 
Humphreys,  Esq.  8vo,  15s. 

The  REV.  G.  CROLY’S  POETICAL  WORKS. 

In  2  vols.,  with  Illustrations.  21s. 

Full  of  lofty  imaginings  and  poetic  thoi^ht,  we  will  venture 
to  say  that  there  is  hardly  a  theme  which  Mr  C^roly  has  not  awok  e 
with  a  masterly  hand,  and  hardly  a  sympathy  which  he  has  not  beau¬ 
tifully  touchea.” — Literary  Gazette* 

FIELD  SPORTS  of  the  NORTH  of  EUROPE, 
indudingthe  Narrative  of  a  Residence  in  NORWAY  and  SWE¬ 
DEN.  By  L.  Lloyd,  Esq.  In  2  vols.  8vo,  with  numerous  plates, 
32s.  boun<L 

TEMPLE’S  TRAVELS  in  PERU,  including  a 
YEAR’S  RESIDENCE  at  POTOSI.  In  2  vols.  8vo,  with  map  and  ^ 
25  plates,  price  328.  bound. 

“  A  very  lively  and  agreeable  book,  upon  a  subject  of  very  great 
interesL”— 3/on/A/y  Magazine* 

TRAVELS  in  CHINA,  SIBERIA,  and  KAMT- 
CHATKA.  By  Peter  Dobell,  Esq.,  Counsellor  to  his  Imperial  i 
Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  In  2  vols.  small  8vo,  with  plates, 

21f.  - 

LETTERS  FROM  NOVA  SCOTIA;  containing 
SKETCHES  of  a  YOUNG  COUNTRY.  By  Captain  William 
Mooesom,  52d  Light  Infantry.  In  1  voL  small  8vo,  with  a  map  and 
plates.  i 


LAW  BOOKS 

LATELY  PUBLISHED  BY 

SAUNDERS  AND  BENNING, 

{Successors  to  J.  Butterworth  and  Son,) 

43,  FLEET-STREET,  LONDON; 

And  Sold  by 

BELL  dc  BRADFUTE,  AND  THOMAS  CLARKE,  EDINBURGH. 

the  LAW  MAGAZINE ;  or,  QUARTERLY 

REVIEW  of  JURISPRUDENCE,  of  which  eight  Numbers 
have  already  appeared.  Amongst  the  Contents  are, — Constitution 
and  Practice  of  the  Common  Law  Courts— Principles  and  Practice  of 
Pleading — Study  of  the  Civil  Law — Chancery  Reform — Judicial  Sys¬ 
tem  and  Procedure  of  France— Codification— State  Trials— Course 
of  Study  for  Attorneys— Lives  of  Fearne  and  Selden— Brougham’s 
Durham  Speech — Specimens  of  Scotch  Eloquence— Series  of  Articles 
on  Mercantile  Law,  Conveyancing,  and  Medical  Jurisprudence  (to 
be  continued) — (Common  Law  and  Real  Property  Reports— A  great 
variety  of  practical  Articles  on  Doubtful  Questions— Digests  contain¬ 
ing  all  the  Cases  in  all  the  Common  Law,  Equity,  Ecclesiastical,  In¬ 
solvent,  and  Bankruptcy  Reports — Abstracts  of  all  New  Statutes— 
Legal  News — New  Publications,  &c.  &c. 

No.  I.  to  VI.,  price  5s.  each;  and  No.  VII.  and  VIII.,  price 
6s.  (This  Work  will  be  regularly  continued.) 

The  I.IFE  of  a  LAWYER,  written  by  Himself.  In 
12mo,  price  10s.  6d.  boards. 

COLONIAL  LAW. 

The  LAWS  of  the  BRITISH  COLONIES  in  the 

WEST  INDIES,  and  other  parts  of  AMERICA,  concerning  Real 
and  Personal  Property,  and  Manumission  of  Slaves ;  with  a  View  of 
the  Constitution  of  each  Colony.  By  John  Henry  Howard,  Soli¬ 
citor.  In  two  vols.  royal  8vo,  price  L.3,  5s.  boards. 

The  DUTIES  of  SOLICITORSin  SALES  bv  AUC¬ 
TION  or  PRIVATE  CONTRACT,  or  under  Extents  or  Decrees  of 
Courts  of  Equity ;  also  in  Mortgages  of  Real  Property  in  England, 
Ireland,  and  the  British  West  Indies ;  including  the  Practice  of 
Fines  and  Recoveries,  and  the  corresponding  Colonial  Proceedings. 
By  John  Henry  Howard,  Solicitor.  Price  10s.  6d. 

SUBSTANCE  of  the  THREE  REPORTS  of  the 
COMMISSIONER  of  INQUIRY  into  the  ADMINISTRATION  of 
CIVIL  and  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  in  the  WEST  INDIES.  Ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  Parliamentary  Papers,  with  the  General  Conclu¬ 
sions,  and  the  Commissioner’s  Scheme  of  Improvement,  full  and 
complete.  In  8vo,  price  14s.  boards. 

STOKES’S  (ANTHONY,  late  Chief  Justice  of  Geor¬ 
gia)  VIEW  of  the  CONSTITUTIONS  of  the  BRITISH  COLO. 
NIES  of  NORTH  AMERICA  and  the  WEST  INDIES,  at  the  time 
the  War  broke  out  on  the  Continent  of  America ;  in  which  notice  is 
taken  of  such  alterations  as  have  happened  since  that  time  down  to 
the  present  period ;  with  a  variety  of  Colony  Precedents.  Price  9s. 
boards. 

PRACTICE  OF  PARLIAMENT,  ELECTIONS,  &c. 

The  PRACTICE  in  the  HOUSE  OF  LORDS  on 

Appeals,  Writs  of  Error,  and  Claims  of  Peerage ;  with  a  Compendi¬ 
ous  Account  of  Dignities.  To  which  is  prefixed,  an  Introductory 
Historical  Essay  on  the  Appellate  Jurisdiction.  By  John  Palmef, 
of  Gray’s  Inn,  Gent.  Price  14s.  boards. 

A  TREATISE  on  the  LAW  of  the  PREROGA- 
TIVE  of  the  CROWN,  and  the  relative  Duties  and  Rights  of  the 
Subject.  By  Joseph  Chitty,  Jun.  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Esq. 
Price  L.l,  Is.  boards. 

i  A  TREATISE  on  the  ORIGIN  and  NATURE  of 
I  DIGNITIES,  or  TITLES  of  HONOUR,  containing  all  the  Cases  of 
:•  Peerage ;  together  with  the  Mode  of  Proceeding  in  Claims  of  this 
kind.  By  William  Cruise,  Esq.  Barrister  at  Law.  The  Second 
i  Edition.  Price  14s.  boards. 

»  A  TREATISE  on  the  PRACTICE  and  PRO. 

iCEEDINGS  in  PARLIAMENT;  the  Passing  of  Public  and  Privat^ 
'Bills;  the  Construction  of  Statutes;  and  the  Law  of  Election. 

<  Anthony  Hammond,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Esq.  In  Svo,  price  5.^ 
.^boards. 

i  The  PARLIAMENTARY  SOLICITOR’S  AS- 
SISTANT,  containing  a  Selection  of  Bills  of  Costs,  on  Appeals  and 
.  Writs  of  Error  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  Standing  Orders  of 
:  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  Fees  of  both  Houses  on  passing  Private 
-  Bills.  By  J.  Palmer,  Gent.  In  quarto,  price  7s.  fid.  boards. 

i  A  DIGEST  ofthe  LAW  of  ELECTIONS;  contain- 

Hng  the  Proceedings  at  Elections  for  all  places  in  England,  Ireland, 


! Countries;  and  an  Appendix  of  Penalties,  to  which  Returning  and 
•; other  Officers  are  liable.  By  Daniel  Lister,  Solicitor.  In  ovo, 
price  7s.  boards. 

'  A  TREATISE  on  the  LAW  and  PRACTICE  of 
ELECTIONS.  By  Arthur  Male,  M.A.,  Barrister  at  Lajr.  ^ 
;  cond  Edition,  with  Corrections  and  Additions.  In  8vo,  price  L.l» 
boards. 

The  ROSCOMMON  CLAIM  of  PEERAGE,  c^- 

taining  the  Speeclies  delivered  before  the  Lords’  Committee 
viieges,  with  the  Decisions  of  the  House  of  Lords  thereon.  By  J* 
Sydney  Taylor,  A,M,  In  Svo,  price  7s.  fid.  boards. 
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WEEKLY  REGISTER  OF  CRITICISM  AND  BELLES  LETTRES. 


In  I  vol.  post  8vo, 

C  A  R  W  E  L  L; 

OR, 

C  R I M  E  A  N  D  SORROW. 

<»  This  new  tale  of  domestic  life  is,  we  understand,  from  the  pen  of 
the  widow  of  the  late  Mr  Thomas  Sheridan.  The  plan  of  the  story 
is  a  complete  departure  from  the  beaten  track  of  fiction,  and  involves 
the  rarest  eloquence  and  pathos.” — Globe, 

Hevry  Colburn  and  Richard  Bentlev,  London;  and  sold 
bv  Bkll  and  Bradfute,  No.  6,  Bank  Street,  Edinburgh. 

ENGLISH  TRANSLATIONS  OF  THE 
CLASSICS. 

Price  only  4s.  6d.  neatly  bound, 

VALPY’S  family  classical  library, 

No.  V. 

CONTAINING 

BELOE  S  TRANSLATIONS  of  HERODOTUS. 

The  object  of  the  proprietors  of  this  undertaking  is  to  produce  a 
work,  which,  from  its  cheapness  and  elegance,  may  recommend  it¬ 
self  to  all  clashes.  The  expensive  existing  editions  have  hitherto 
precluded  the  community  at  large  from  an  acquaintance  with  the 
writings  of  the  greatest  Poets,  Historians,  and  Orators,  the  world  has 
proiluced. 

The  four  numbers  lately  published  comprise  Demosthenes,  Sallust, 
and  Xenophon. 

Hbnry  Colburn  and  Richard  Bentley,  London;  and  sold  by 
Bell  and  Bradfute,  No.  6,  Bank  Street,  Edinburgh. 


Just  published, 

the  DYING  FRANCISCAN:  a  Tale,  founded 

on  Facts.  Extracted,  with  permission  of  the  Editor,  from  No. 
XIV.  (for  April  18.30)  of  the  Christian  Review  and  Clerical  Maga¬ 
zine.  Price  Is.  fid. 

II.  I 

RILAND  ON  CHURCH  REFORM. 

ECCLESUE  DECUS  ET  TUTAMEN:  the 

EXTENSION,  SECURITY,  and  MORAL  INFLUENCE  of  the 
UNITED  CHURCH  of  ENGLAND  and  IRELAND  AUGMENT¬ 
ED,  by  a  Revision  of  its  Economy,  Discipline,  and  Ritual,  and  by 
its  Alliance  with  other  Branches  of  the  British  Reformation  on  the 
Basis  of  Mutual  Aid  and  Concession.  With  an  Introductory  Address 
to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London.  By  the  Rev.  John  IIiland,  M.A., 
Curate  of  Voxall,  Staffordshire.  Price  6s.  in  cloth. 

HI. 

ANTICHRIST:  Papal,  Prote.stant,  and  Infidel. 
An  ESTIMATE  of  the  RELIGION  of  the  Times;  comprising  a 
View  of  the  Origin  and  Genius  of  the  Roman  Catholic  System,  and 
of  its  Identity  with  every  Form  of  Nominal  Christianity.  With  a 
Fac*gimi!e  of  the  Blessing  of  St  Francis  of  Assisa.  By  the  same 
Author.  12mo.  5  s.  extra  boards. 

“  Mr  Riland  strongly  points  out  the  injurious  effects  of  Protestant 
irreligion  upon  Infidels  and  Papists.- — One  great  object  of  his  work 
is  to  show  that  Protestantism  may  be  Antichristian  as  well  as  Po- 
l)ery ;  that  exploded  errors  may  be  revived  under  new  names ;  and 
that  we  may  be  declaiming  against  Antichrist  while  practically  obey¬ 
ing  him. - We  cordially  thank  onr  uncompromising  adviser  for  his 

honest  statements ;  such  discrimination  of  character  is  at  all  times 
of  great  moment,  and  certainly  not  least  so  in  the  present  age.” — 
Christian  Observer, 

“  We  should  greatly  lament  our  long,  though  not  intentional,  ne¬ 
glect  of  this  admirable  volume,  did  we  not  perceive  its  extraordinary 

adaptation  to  the  present  juncture  of  our  national  affairs. - The 

volume  is  powerful  and  pointed,  and  we  trust  it  is  destined  to  do 

good  to  many.  VV^e  recommend  it  cordially. - We  entreat  both 

Dissenters  and  Churchmen  to  read  it.” — Evan^,  Mag, 

IV. 

MEMOIRS  of  a  WEST-INDIA  PLANTER. 

Published  from  an  Original  Manuscript  ;  with  a  Preface  and  Ad¬ 
ditional  Details.  By  the  same  Author.  12mo.  5s.  extra  boards. 

**  The  author  has  exhibited  powers  of  conception  and  description 
which  show,  that,  had  the  production  of  a  merely  interesting  tale 
been  his  object,  he  could  have  succeeded,*  to  no  slight  extent,  in 
impressing  the  imagination  and  the  heart  of  his  readers.” — Christian 
Observer, 

“This  is  a  very  remarkable  document,  both  as  to  the  talent  it  dis- 
Pjays,  and  the  extraordinary  series  of  facts  which  it  reveals.” — 
Kvang.  Mag,  • 

VVe  know  few  books  more  deserving  a  serious  perusal  by  parents, 
ormore  important  to  put  into  the  hands  of  young  persons  during 
their  sojourn  at  home  for  the  vacations,  than  Mr  Riiand’s  interesting 
Publication.”-C/irwf.  Guard. 

V. 

A  LETTER  addressed  to  a  CLERICAE  ADVO- 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible,  Church  Missionary,  and 
Hibernian  Societies;  on  the  intimate  Connexion  of  those,  and  si- 
jjblat  Institutions,  with  the  Abolition  of  COLONIAL  SLAVERY, 
oy  the  Same.  Price  fid, 

VI 

GUATEMALA;  or,  the  REPUBLIC  of  CEN- 

I  HAL  AMERICA  in  1827— 28 ;  being  Sketches  and  Memoranda 
™We  during  a  Twelvemonth’s  Residence.  By  Henry  Dunn, 

II  u  *'  ^-^cellent  Map.  8vo,  9s.  extra  boards. 

.  'vork  abounds  with  information  of  both  an  entertaining 

a  useful  description.^ - To  persons  already  in  possession  of 

^yery  scanty  information  before  the  public,  respecting  this  central 
jJ»mon  of  the  New  World,  the  additional  particulars  contained  in 

volume  will  be  peculiarly  acceptable. - Guatemala  is  a 

“Y?  deserving  of  being  better  known.” — Eclectic  Review, 

London:  Seeleys,  Hamilton  and  Co.  and  J.  Nisuet. 


j  Sneedily  will  be  published, 

;  Price  5s.  in  cloth  boards, 

Uniformly  printed  with  the  New  Edition  of  the  Waverley  Novels, 
j  No.  I.  OF  THE 

'  EDINBURGH  CABINET  LIBRARY 

,  OF 

GEOGRAPHICAL  DISCOVERY  AND  ADVENTURE; 
ILLUSTRATING  THE  PAST  AND  PRESENT  STATE  OF  THE  WORLD. 

.  This  Series  (which  has  been  in  preparation  for  nearly  two  years) 
will  consist  of  Historical  Accounts  of  Voyages  and  Travels 
in  ALL  Quarters  of  the  Globe,  from  the  Earliest  Ages  to  the  Pre¬ 
sent  time;  with  Statistical  and  Descriptive  Surveys  of  the 
MOST  Remarkable  Countries.  It  will  also  be  interspersed  with 
-  Biographical  Memoirs  of  Individuals  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  iu  the  Progress  of  Discovery.  Each  volume,  or  at  most 
;  two  volumes,  comprehending  all  that  relates  to  one  subject  or  one 
•  region,  may  form  either  part  of  the  Scries,  or  a  distinct  Work  by 
itself ;  and  each  will  contain  numerous  and  appropriate  Engravings, 
executed  in  the  first  style  of  the  art. 

A  Detailed  Prospectus  will  shortly  be  issued,  inclu¬ 
ding  the  names  of  eminent  Literary  Characters  who  are  engaged  in 
the  Work.  The  celebrity  which  these  have  earned  by  former  la¬ 
bours  in  their  respective  departments,  will  be  the  surest  guarantee 
to  the  public  for  the  satisfactory  manner  in  which  the  subjects  are 
to  be  treated. 

Edinburgh:  Oliver  and  Boyd.  London;  Simpkin  and  Mar¬ 
shall. 

Just  published,  in  One  Volume,  12mo,  price  7s.  fid.  boards, 
a  New  Edition,  (being  the  Tenth,)  revised,  corrected, 

_  anil  enlarged,  of 

the  life  of  the  Rev.  HENRY  MARTYN:  Em- 

bellished  with  a  Portrait  of  Mr  Martyn,  from  the  picture  in  the 
possession  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Simeon,  and  with  a  view  of  Tocat. 
Also,  an  Edition  in  Octavo,  price  10s.  fid.  in  boards. 

Printed  for  R.  B.  Seeley  and  W.  Burnside;  and  sold  by  L.  B. 
Seeley  and  Sons,  Fleet-street,  London. 

This  day  is  published,  a  Sixth  Edition,  in  One  Volume,  8vo, 
price  14s.  boards,  of 

A  memoir  of  tlie  late  lli;v.  LEGH  RICH- 

MOND,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Turvey,  Bedfordshire,  Arc, 

By  the  Rev.  T.  S.  GRIMSH.WVE,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Burton  Lati¬ 
mer,  and  Vicar  of  Biddenham,  Beds. 

Printed  for  R.  B.  Seeley  and  VV.  Burnside;  and  sold  by  L.  B. 
Seeley  and  Sons,  Fleet-street,  London. 

Lately  published, 

BY  THE  REV.  E.  BICKERSTETII. 

XHE  CHRISTIAN  STUDENT;  <lesij;ne(l  to  as- 

si.st  C  hristians  in  general  in  acquiring  Religious  Knowledge. 
Second  Edition,  12mo,  Us.  fid.  boards. 

II. 

A  TREATISE  on  the  LORD’S  SUPPER  ;  design¬ 
ed  as  a  Guide  and  Companion  to  the  Holy  Communion.  Eighth  Edi¬ 
tion,  in  12mo,  price  5s.  boards. 

IH. 

A  COMPANION  to  the  HOLY  COMMUNION; 

being  those  parts  of  a  Treatise  on  the  Lord’s  Supper  which  are  suited 
to  assist  the  Devotions  of  the  Communicant.  Fifth  PIdition.  Price 
2s.  neatly  bound  in  sheep. — A  Miniature  Edition  (the  Cth,)  5s.  bound 
in  black  calf,  or  5s.  in  morocco. 

IV. 

An  INVITATION  to  the  LORD’S  SUPPER;  he: 

ing  an  Abridgement  of  the  First  Part  of  the  Treatise  on  the  Lord’s 
Supper.  Price  fid.;  or  25  for  11s. 

V. 

A  SCRIPTURE  HELP;  designed  to  as.sist  in  read¬ 
ing  the  Bible  profitably.  Fourteenth  Edition,  with  Maps,  &c.  12mo, 
price  5s.  boards. 

An  Abridged  Edition  (the  Fifteenth,)  price  fid.;  or  25  for  11s. 

VI. 

A  TREATISE  on  PRAYER;  designed  to  ]>romote 
the  Spirit  of  Devotion.  Eleventh  Edition,  12mo,  price  5s.  iKiards. 

An  Abridged  Edition  (the  Sixth,)  price  fid.;  or  25  for  lls. 

VII. 

The  CHRISTIAN  HEARER;  a  Treatise  designed 

to  show  the  importance  of  hearing  the  Word,  and  to  assist  Christiana 
to  hear  with  profit.  P'ourth  Edition,  12mo,  price  5s.  boards. 

An  Abridged  Edition,  price  fid. :  or  25  for  lls. 

viir. 

A  MEMOIR  of  SIMEON  WILHELM,  a  Native  of 
the  Susoo  Country,  in  West  Africa.  Fifth  Edition,  with  a  Portrait* 
Price  Is.  sewed. 

IX. 

PRACTICAL  REMARKS  on  the  PROPHECIES, 

with  reference  to  efforts  to  spread  the  Gospel,  and  to  personal  edifi¬ 
cation.  Second  edition,  price  fid. 

X. 

A  DISCOURSEon  JUSTIFICATIONby  FAITH. 

Preached  in  the  Course  of  Sermons  on  the  Points  in  Controversy  be¬ 
tween  the  Romish  and  the  Protestant  Churches,  at  Tavistock  Cha¬ 
pel,  Drury-lane,  on  Tuesday,  Dw.^11,  1827*  Price  Is.  fid. 

TWO  LETTERS  concerning  JUSTIFICATIONby 

FAITH  ONLY.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Dr  Thomas  Barlow,  late' 
Bishop  of  Lincoln.  With  an  Introductorv  Preface,  by  the  Rev.  E. 
Biukerstkth.  Third  Edition,  in  One  Volume  18mo,  price  3s.  cloth* 
London ;  Printed  for  L.  B.  ^beley  and  Sons,  Fleet-street. 


'  //■ 


THE  EDINBURGH  LITERARY  JOURNAL ;  OR, 


4r> 


DEDICATED,  BY  PERMISSION,  TO  HIS 

MAJESTY. 

Ill  3l>  vols.  18mo,  with  numerous  Maps  and  Engravings^  price 

L.R,  5s.  boards, 

THE  MODERN  TRAVELLER; 

Containing  a  Description,  Geographical.  Historical,  and  Topogra¬ 
phical,  of  the  various  Countries  of  the  Globe,  compiled  from  the 
latest  and  best  Authorities. 

Edited  by  JOSIAH  CONDER. 

The  Various  Countries  may  be  had  separate,  price  5s.  Gd  per  vol. 
boards. 

No  work  can  be  found  in  our  language,  or  any  other,  equal  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  Modern  Traveller.” — Literary  Gazette, 

“It  deserves  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  eniiuiring  person,  who 
desires  to  b^me  acquainted  with  the  latest  state  of  nations,  with¬ 
out  the  trouble  of  turning  over  a  multitude  of  voyages  and  statisti¬ 
cal  works,  naturally  imperfect  and  partial,  and,  of  course,  sometimes 
contradictory  and  untrue.” — Blackwood’' s  Masazlne, 

London  :  Printed  for  James  Duncan,  57,  Paternoster- row. 


Published  this  day. 

In  3  vols.  I2mo,  price  L.i,  2s.  6d. 

Uniformly  printed  with  the  Author’s  former  Works, 

THE  TRUE  PLAN  OF  A  LIVING  TEMPLE  j 

OR, 

Man  Considered  in  ms  Proper  Relation  to  the 

Ordinary  Occupations  and  PirusuiTS  of  Life. 

By  the  Author  of 

The  Morning  and  Evening  Sacrifice,— The  Last  Supper,— 
and  Farewell  to  Time. 

Aho,  latehf  published^ 

'  Sixth  Edition  of  The  MORNING  and  EVENING 
SACRIFICE,  os.  6d.  bds. 

Third  Edition  of  The  LAST  SUPPER,  7s.  6d.  bds. 

Third  EniTioNof  F  AREWELLtoTIME,  7s.  6d.  bds. 

Printed  for  Olivkr  and  Boyo,  Edinburgh;  and  Simpkin  and 
Marshall,  Ix^ndon. 


Just  published. 

By  BLACKIE,  FULLARTON,  and  Co.,  Glasgow. 

SCOTTISH  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORIANS. 

history  of  tlie  SUFFERINGS 

of  the  CHURCH  of  SCOTLAND,  from  the  Restoration  to 
the  Revolution,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  Extracts  from  his 
Correspondence,  a  Preliminary  Dissertation,  Notes,  and  a  copious 
Index.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Burns,  D.D.,  F.A.S.E.,  Paisley. 
J^mbellished  by  Portraits  of  the  principal  Characters  of  the  period. 
In  4  vols.  8vo.  L.2,  8s.  cloth. 

Also,  Part  I.  price  2s. 

KNOX’S  HISTORY  of  the  REFORMATION 
of  REf.IGION  ill  SCOTLAND,  with  an  Hi.storical  Introduction 
and  Notts.  By  Wm.  M*Gavin,  Esq.,  Author  of**  The  Protestant,” 
Arc.  To  lie  completed  in  7  Parts.  KNOX  will  be  followed  by  CAL- 
DERWOOD,  with  a  Continuation  till  the  time  that  WODROW’S 
HISTORY  commences,  thus  completing  the  Ecclesiastical  History 
uf  Scotland,  from  the  Reformation  to  the  Revolution. 

TWO  ESSAYS, 

On  the  ASSURANCE  of  FAITH;  and  on  the 
EXTENT  of  the  ATONEMENT  and  UNIVERSAL  PARDON. 
By  Ralph  Wardlaw,  D.D.  1  vol.  12mo.  5s.  boards. 

**  A  desire  to  have  Scripture  on  our  side,  is  one  thing;  and  a  sin¬ 
cere  desire  to  be  on  the  side  of  Scripture,  is  another.” — Whatley, 

III. 

CHURCH  ESTABLISHMENTS  CONSIDERED, 

In  a  Series  of  Letters  to  a  Covenanter.  By  William  M*Gavin, 
Esq.,  Author  of  **  The  Protestant,”  Ace.  Price  2s.  boards. 

THE  SCRIPTURE  STUDENT’S  ASSISTANT ; 

Being  a  complete  Index  and  Concise  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  By  the 
Rcx'.  John  Barr,  Author  of  Catechetical  Instructions  on  Baptism 
and  the  I.ord’s  Supper,  Second  Edition.  12mo.  Price  38.  6d.  cloth. 
The  same  Work  printed  in  4to,  to  bind  with  Family  Bibles,  price  33. 
sewed. 

“  We  are  persuaded  it  will  be  found  eminently  calculated  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  intelligent  and  profitable  perusal  of  the  Divine  Word.”— 
Congreg,  Mag, 

*•  No  student  of  the  Scriptures  should  be  without  this  most  excel¬ 
lent  hook*  We  earnestly  recommend  it  to  all,  especially  to  students 
and  Ministers.” — Home  Mtss,  Mag, 

“  The  work  serves  the  purpose,  happily,  of  a  Concordance  and 
Common- Place  Book,  as  well  as  a  Dictionary  ;  and  in  these  varied 
characters  wc  give  it  our  most  hearty  recommendation.” — Christian 
Instructor, 

.  SIX  SERMONS  ON*  INTEMPERANCE. 

Delineating  its  Nature,  Occasions,  Signs,  Evils,  and  Remedy.  By 
Lyman  BHcrHKR,  D.D.  Eioston,  United  States.  With  an  Introduc¬ 
tory  Essay,  by  John  Edoar,  Professor  of  Divinity,  Belfast  College. 
Ninth  Edition.  Price  (M. 

Blackir,  Fuilarton,  and  Co.  Glasgow;  A.  Fullarton  and 
Co.  Edinburgh  ;  W.  F.  Wakkman,  and  W.  Curry,  jun.  and  Co. 
Dublin;  ana  Jamkb  Duncan,  and  Simpkin  and  Marshall,  Lon¬ 
don. 


NEW  ENGRAVINGS, 

Just  Published 

By  MOON,  BOVS,  and  GRAVES,  Publishers  to  the  Kiu? 

6,  Pall-Mall,  London.  ’ 

1.  PORTRAIT  of  Miss  BLOXAM,  (Niece  to  tho 

late  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  P.R.A.)  Engraved  by  F  r 
Lewis,  in  imitation  of  the  original  Drawing,  by  Sir  Thomas  ^  cjuV 
11  inches  by  14  high.  Prints,  5s. ;  Tinteil,  10s.  6d.  *  ‘ 

"Z.  CHILDREN  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  HAMII , 
TON  (companion  to  the  Daughters  of  C.  B.  Calmady,  Esq.  M  P 
beautifully  Engraved  by  F.  C.  Lewis,  in  imitation  of  the’orioinai 
Drawing  by  the  late  President.  Siae,  12  inches  by  15  hich.  prime 
lOs.  6d. ;  Proofs,  before  letters,  £1,  Is.  ’ 

3.  PORTRAIT  of  JOHN  AVARDE,  Esq.,  on  Ms 
celebrated  Horse,  BLUE  RUIN.  Painted  by  William  Barraud  ;  Eii- 
graved  by  T.  Lupton.  Size,  19  inches  by  15  high.  Prints,  ’l2s  '• 
Proofs,  £1,  Is.;  India  ditto,  £l,  5s. ;  before  letters,  £1,  lls.*6J.  ’ 

4.  The  PROPOSAL,  and  CONGRATULATION 

(a  pair  of  Prints.)  Newly  Engraved  by  Mr  James  Thompson,  after 
the  celebrated  Pictures  bv  the  late  G.  H.  Harlowe.  Size,  1 1  inches 
by  15  high.  Prints,  7s.  Gd. ;  Proofs,  15s. ;  before  letters,  2l.s.  each. 

5.  The  GENTLE  SHEPHERD,  (Plate  2.)  The 

COTTAGE  TOILET.  Painted  by  David  Wilkie,  Esq.  R..\.  Rj). 
graveil  by  James  Stewart.  Size,  10  inches  square.  Prints,  ; 
Proofs,  25s. ;  India  Proofs,  30s. ;  before  letters,  55s. 

6.  THALIA.  Engraved  by  T.  Lupton,  after  a  he.an- 
tiful  fancy  Picture  by  George  Clint,  A  R.A.,  in  llie  possession  of  the 
Publishers.  Size,  11  inches  by  15  high.  Prints,  10s.  6d. ;  Proofs, 
before  letters,  15s. 

7.  SCENE  from  the  RED  ROVER.  Painted  and 
Engraved  by  William  Daniel,  Esq.  R.  V.  Size,  22  inches  by  15  high. 
Prints,  £*1,  Is.;  Tinted,  £1,  Is, 

8.  SCENERY  of  the  RIVERS  YARE  and  WA- 

VENEV,  in  NORFOLK,  Part  2,  From  Pictures,  Painted  bv  James 
Stark,  Esq.,  Engraved  by  E.  Goodall,  J.  Burnett,  Geo.  Cooke,  <fcc. 
Demy  4to,  17s.  6d. ;  Imperial  4to,  £1,  2s.  6d. ;  ditto  India  Proofs, 
£1,  10s. ;  Colombier,  before  letters,  £1,  17s.  6d. 


Lately  published,  price  3s, 

No.  XIV. 

OF 

THE  CHRISTIAN  REVIEW  AND  CLERICAL 

MAGAZINE. 

Contents: — The  Dying  Franciscan;  a  Tale  founded  on  Facts- 
The  Catholic  Question  not  settled — The  Street  Preacher,  No.  II.— 
Sentiments  of  British  Divines  present  at  the  Synod  of  Dort — Letter 
on  the  State  of  Religion  in  Holland — Thoughts  by  a  Clergyman- 
Scriptural  Coincidences— Catholic,  Jewish,  and  Clerical  Emancipa¬ 
tion — Critical  Notices  of  the  following  Works;  Bishop  of  London’s 
Sermons — Two  Lectures  by  the  Bishop  of  Peterliorough — Evanson’s 
Translation  of  Knittel,  with  the  Strictures  of  Clemens — Evangelical 
Idolatry— History  of  the  Jews,  Vol.  III.,  and  Dale’s  Introductory 
Lecture  on  the  Study  of  Theology,  (Universities  of  Oxford  and  Lon- 
don--Receat  Numbers  of  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine— Revue  Bri- 
tannique  Religieuse— Essay  on  Superstition,  See, 

i^ondon :  Published  by  L.  B.  Seeley  and  Sons,  Fleet  Street. 


TO  DYSPEPTICS, 

THE  STUDIOUS  AND  SEDENTARY. 

gUTLER’S  COOLING  APERIENT  POW- 

DERS,— produce  an  extremely  refreshing  Effervescing  Drink, 
preferable  to  Soda,  Seidlitz,  or  Magnesia  Water,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  Mild  and  Cooling  Aperient,  iieculiarly  adapted  to  promote  the 
healthy  action  of  the  Stomach  and  Bowels,  and  thereby  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  Constipation  and  Indigestion,  with  all  their  train  of 
consequences,  as  Depression,  Flatulence,  Acidity  or  Heartburn, 
Headach,  Febrile  Symptoms,  Eruptions  on  the  Skin,  <S:c.  &c. ;  and 
by  frequent  use  will  obviate  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  (Ca¬ 
lomel,  Epsom  .Salts,  and  other  violent  medicines,  which  tend  to  de¬ 
bilitate  the  system.  When  taken  after  too  free  an  indulgence  in  the 
luxuries  of  the  table,  particularly  after  too  much  wine,  the  usual  dis¬ 
agreeable  effects  are  altogether  avoided.  In  warm  climates,  they 
will  be  found  extremely  bDiicficia!,  as  they  prevent  accumulation  of 
Bile,  and  do  not  debilitate. 

Prepared,  and  sold  in  2s.  9d.  Boxes, — and  10s.  fd.  and  20s. 
by  Butler,  Chemist  to  his  Majesty,  No.  73,  Prince's  Street,  Edin¬ 
burgh  ;  and  (authenticated  by  the  Preparer’s  name  and  address,  m 
the  Label  affixed  to  each  box  and  case)  may  Ikj  obtained  of  huTLKR 
and  Co.,  1,  Cheapside,  Corner  of  St  Paul’s,  London ;  and  qf  all  the 
principal  Druggists  and  Booksellers  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 


Edinburgh ;  Publisheil  for  the  Proprietorf,  every  Saturday  Morning* 
by  CONSTABLE  Ac  CO.  19,  WATERLOO  PLACE  ; 

Sold  also  by  Robertson  6c  Atkin.son,  Glasgow ;  W. 
jun.  6c  Co.,  Dublin;  Hurst,  Chance,  6c  Co.,  London;  ana  oy 
all  Newsmen,  Postmasters,  and  Clerks  of  the  Road,  througno 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Price  6d, ;  or  Stamped  and  sent  free  by  postt  lOd, 


Printed  by  Ballantvnk  &  Co.  Paul’s  Work,  Canongat^* 
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